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Remember those flashes of 


you had in college 


You can still have them by keeping up with the 
best of American poetry in Oberlin’s own magazine, FIELD, 
and its series of poetry in translation 


The current issue of FIELD, for ex- 

ample, has new work by William Stafford, 

Sharon Olds, Nancy Willard, James Tate, 
Franz Wright, Nancy White, Miroslav Holub, 
and many others, plus a symposium on the work 
of the African-American poet Robert Hayden, 
and contributions by Michael Harper, bell hooks, 
and others. Similarly, our new book in the Trans- 
lation Series is Night Mail, an exciting volume 
by a newly discovered Yugoslav poet, Novica 
Tadic, translated by the inimitable Charles Simic, 
Pulitzer Prize winner and translator of the P.E.N. 
Prize volume by Vasko Popa in our series. 
Being in touch with what’s going on in 


poetry in this country and around the 


© 


world is less expensive than you'd think. 

We're offering Oberlin alumni a sub- 
stantial savings on subscriptions to FIELD. 
A two-year subscription can be yours for $15.00, 
25% off the regular price. Compared to just about 
anything else—a concert series, an art work, 
three or four movies—that’s an incredible bar- 
gain. Or try this: Send us a check for $25.00 and 
we ll mail you the Simic/Tadic volume along with 
the first issue of your 2-year subscription, another 
savings of $5, so that you’re spending $25 but 
saving $10. And we'll guarantee satisfaction. If you 
don’t find FIELD rewarding, and the new 

book an exciting look at East Euro- 


pean poetry, we'll send you a refund! 


Fill out and mail this coupon before you do another thing 


___ Lenclosed $15.00 for a 2-year subscription to FIELD. 


__/ enclosed $25.00 for a subscription and Night Mail. (paper; for cloth, add $10) 


Name 


City, State, Zip 


Address 


net nt pe 


Mail to: FIELD, Rice Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


David Orr, author of “Liberalizing the 
Liberal Arts: From Domination to 
Design,” in this issue, enjoys a portion 
of the College’s 68-acre Chance Creek 
reservation along the Vermilion River 10 
miles northwest of Oberlin. 
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16 = Liberahzmg the 
Liberal Arts: From 
Domination to Design 


An Oberlin professor of environmental 
studies says education has a major part to 
play in saving the planet. According to 
him, the role of academia is to “shape and 
refine the capacity of minds to think 
clearly, to imagine what could be and is 


not, and to act faithfully.” 


BY DAVID W. ORR 


“We need to tie together our drives and the world 
about us,” says Orr. 16 


18 Lyndburst Prize Winner Prefers Laughter and Love 


David Orr says laughter and love will do more to turn the environment 


around than will gnashing of teeth. 
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Sabrina Clay swaps grins with President Starr as she sweeps 
away with her diploma at this year’s commencement. 20 


20 Commencement- 
Reunion Album 1992 


Photographer Rick Sherlock cap- 
tures some of the events and joys of 


the weekend. 


EDITOR’S 
Notebook 


Alumni E-mail Directory on the Horizon; 
OAM Saves More Environment and Money 


S reading the class-notes section of this issue shows, many Oberlin alumni are sending 
and receiving messages by electronic mail. But unless you E-mail aficionados are 
compiling your own directories of Oberlin E-mailers from “Year by Year” entries, it’s not 
easy for you to keep track of other Obies similarly inclined. Take heart—help is on the way. 
A recent conversation with Oberlin’s Director of Computing Joe Palmieri (whom some 
of you will remember as your physics professor) laid out the groundwork. By fall, Joe hopes, 
an account on the College VAX machine listing E-mail addresses of all Oberlin alumni who 
wish to be listed will be accessible through 
Internet. 

If you want to be listed in the Oberlin 
College Alumni E-mail Directory, please send 
an E-mail message to ALUMMAG@OC 
VAXC.CC.OBERLIN.EDU giving your 
preferred E-mail address. Please do this even 
if you have previously listed your E-mail ad- 
dress in a class note or other correspondence. 
We will then verify your address and be on 
our way to creating the directory. In the fall 
issue we will tell you how to access the list. 

Warm thanks go to good eggs Andy 
Rowan 783 and Paul Wilczynski ’70 for of- 
fering to shepherd the directory. For a vari- 
ety of reasons Joe and his staff decided that 
the project would be best done in house, 
but Andy’s and Paul’s interest helped persuade the folks at the Computing Center that the 
project was worthwhile. 
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E-mail hero Joe Palmien and his fnendly VAX machine 


If you haven’t been too engrossed in the messages in this issue of the magazine to notice, 
you may have observed that our medium is a little different this time. The inside pages of 
the last seven issues were printed on Georgia Pacific’s 50-pound Re-Comm Matte 
paper, a nonglossy sheet with 10 percent postconsumer waste. Now—at a saving of 
about $270 an issue—we have moved to Niagara’s Pentair Gloss Recycled paper in a 
45-pound weight. Not only does it have three times the percentage of postconsumer 
waste, but it is bleached without chlorine. This paper is not available with a matte 
finish in the 45-pound weight, so we hope those of you who find it more difficult to 
read will be partially assuaged when you notice the better reproduction of the photo- 
graphs. The paper’s five-pound-lighter weight not only accounts for some of the saving 
in paper costs, but it allows further saving on postage. 
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on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, with 
emphasis on exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 

We publish letters of general interest, except those 
that are potentially libelous, personally malign some- 
one else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. The large volume of letters 
to the editor of the Oberlin Alumni A lagazine prompts 
us to ask readers to limit length, where possible, to +00 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, OAM, Office of 
Communications, 153 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Or send them by E-mail (see address above). 
Please include a daytime telephone number. 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Life As Art 


v 


I just finished reading your fine article on 
Karen Wolff in the spring OAM. It made 
me feel that ] now know her. Through au- 
thor Linda Grashoffs eyes I looked at her 
life and—in the words of Sue Bender, au- 
thor of Plain and Simple: A Woman's Journey 
to the Amish—‘saw it as art.” I was inspired 
by who Karen Wolff is, what she has done 
and stands for, and how she has composed 
her life. 
CAROL C. ORDAL "58 
Morton Grove, Illinois 


Oberlin’s Mission 


Vv 


The mission of a liberal arts education is to 
teach every important idea in the sciences 
and develop in students a taste for whatever 
is classical and enduring in the arts. This is 
only possible if every speciality has a few 
organizing ideas or prime symbols or styles 
It is possible for nonmajors to grasp the 
maior themes of each specialty in introduc- 
tory classes, and such classes could become 
the backbone of a new liberal arts curricu- 


lum. It may take geniuses of communica-. 


tion like Kenneth Clark or Car! Sagan to 
create suck. classes, but after they have 
done so in a reproducible form, such as 
videotape. the classes may be taught by 
upper-class teaching assistants 1n sma!! 
classes of 20 or so. That 1s one answer to 
education s cost problem 

When ken Roseman and I entered Ober- 
lin, tuition was $750 a year. There has been 
a 23-fold increase in tuition over a bit more 
than 30 years Does anyone in the Oberlin 
Cc ymmunity expect such exponential! increases 
to continue? Like the American automobile, 
colleges have priced themselves out of their 
market, unless they plan to cater only to the 
elite rich. Oberlin is already out of the price 
range of most of the middle class. One fine 
day cars will be banned, and the electronic 


university wili replace traditional colleges like 


Oberlin 
Certainly we must 
homophobia (agreeing here with Gareth 


not condone 
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Letters 


Se, 


Fenley 83), nor, similarly, should we con- 
done heterophobia. The AIDS epidemic 
would have been easy to stop 10 years ago, 
and even now would require no more than 
the public-health responses we made in the 
past to epidemics of tuberculosis, syphilis, 
leprosy, yellow fever, typhus, and cholera. 
The epidemics of these diseases were con- 
trolled long before we had a cure or vaccine 
for the disease itself. Any suggestion of a 
public-health response such as mass testing 
and quarantine has been met with a swift 
counterattack by gay-activist groups in the 
name of civil rights. No one wishes to deny 
the civil rights of HIV carriers, but this is a 


One day cars 
will be banned, 


and the electronic 
university will replace 
traditional colleges 


public-health issue, not a civil-rights issue. 
We are headed for a disaster of biblical pro- 
portions. Why* Why do we ignore the suc- 
cessful methods of the past? The only 
hypothesis | can think of is heterophobia 
The homosexuals must want “breeders” to 
share their misery 
CHRIS HUMPHREY '6! 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Coliege Ambassador 


v 


Although never on the payroll of Oberlin 
College, Edith B. Malin 715 [who died this 
February} was one of its most effective am- 
bassadors, urging Cleveland Heights High 


School students to apply. I was one of those 
lucky people, and through the years I have 
met dozens of others. She used to tel] me 
that she looked for two qualities in her po- 
tential-Oberlin students: good writing skills 
and a commitment to social justice. ] think 
that captures Oberlin’s mission nicely. 
LYNN A. BONFIELD ’61 
Mill Valley, California 


More Name Games 


v 


I, like Susan Weiner, Susan Kevra, Kristen 
Neymarc, and Lynn Darnton, also struggled 
with the possibility of giving up my last name 
after marriage. After all, there was no way 
Sheila was going to give up hers—her femi- 
nist independence was one of the reasons | 
married her—and wouldn’t it be simpler if I 
took hers? There would be so much less 
confusion in the world, we would be con- 
tinuing a family line, and . . . what about the 
kids? 

But after about 10 minutes of careful! 
thought and consideration of the sociology 
of the situation, I thought, hell, I like my 
name. 

Ah, but then Davy was born, and we had 
a real dilemma. There is a law somewhere 
in the universe that people who have hy- 
phenated names will amount to nothing in 
this world People, when introduced to your 
child, wil, murmur, “There is a kid with a 
hyphenated name.” The poor child will have 
a complex and might shoot up a shopping 
ma! when he grows up, and when he walks 
to the electric chair (which with our luck 
won't be banned by then), he will shout, “I 
did it because of the hyphen.” 

But we thought it was important to smash 
this taboo, especially because we couldn't fig- 
ure what else to do. 

We named him David Henry Sanders- 
Zakre, placating both our fathers by using 
their first names (we thought the twist on 
Henry David you-know-who was kind of 
cool also). We used my last name first, os 
tensibly because Sheila didn’t want him to 
be last in line all the time—a traumatic ex 
perience which to this day I blame for that 
aforementioned independence—but really to 


comfort my poor, battered, pathetic, nearly 
extinct male ego. Sometimes Sheila doesn’t 
bother to say Zakre, and inwardly I smile 
and think, ah-hah you sucker, he’s going to 
be a Sanders after all. 

There are advantages with three differ- 
ent last names. It helped us become better 
acquainted with the mail carrier and our 
day-care teacher, and it threw our credi- 
tors for a loop. 

If Davy really hates that hyphen, he can 
take one name or the other, or combine 
them, make a new name, or do whatever he 
damn well pleases. And any other offspring 
we have can do the same. (If the stubborn 
siblings all insist on the same last name, they 
are just going to have to stick with the hy- 
phen or work it out themselves. Learning to 
compromise is not such a bad skill, and at 
least it will prepare them for fighting over 
our will.) 

But what if Davy does keep it? And what 
if his wife has a hyphenated name? And what 
about their children? What kind of mon- 
sters are we creating? What kind of legacy 
are we handing to future generations? Will 
they be able to cope? They already have to 
deal with pollution, violence, racism, sex- 
ism, and the national debt. Hyphenated 
names! That might push them over the edge. 

You see where this political correctness is 
leading: chaos, confusion, no ready answers 
to questions we never even thought we’d be 
asking. 

This is what happens when you buck a 
major social tradition. Let our poor example 
be a lesson for you all. One name, one tradi- 
tion, that’s the only way to go. 

BOB SANDERS ’77 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Ichthys Staff Disapproves 


v 

We, the staff of Ichthys, are responding to 
factual errors and the comments attributed 
to Teresa Heinz concerning Ichthys maga- 
zine in “It’s Not Just the Review Anymore,” 
Winter 1992 OAM. Since there was no con- 
sultation with the rest of the staff, these com- 
ments fail to represent and are not approved 
by Ichthys. 

It is not true that the Oberlin Christian 
Fellowship helped start the journal. The 
conceptualization, formulation, and leader- 
ship of our magazine are independent of the 
Oberlin Christian Fellowship. 

Ichthys does not take its name from the 
Greek acronym for Christ. The word is an 
English version of the ancient Greek word 


Letters 
SS 


fish, whose letters are an acronym in Greek 
for (in rough translation) Jesus Christ Son of 
God Savior. 

We printed 1000 copies of our first issue, 
not 500. 

To the question of why we have not char- 
tered Ichthys, the response was quoted “If 
you're chartered, you have to sign a state- 
ment that you would have homosexuals on 
the staff. We don’t know if we would accept 
that because it’s not biblical.” 

When Erec Stebbins and David Kim con- 
ceptualized Ichthys, they agreed that the sole 
criterion for acceptance of persons to the 
staff would be their agreement with the 
world-view statement included in every is- 
sue of the magazine. At a meeting in which 
we discussed the issue of homosexual staff 
membership, we decided to remain true to 
our original commitment. We concluded 
that whoever wished to be on our staff would 
be accepted regardless of their sexual orien- 
tation provided they agreed with our world- 
view statement. 

Signing the charter would not require us 
to place a homosexual person on the staff. 
As we understand it, the charter is an agree- 
ment to follow basic College guidelines, 
which prohibit discrimination on the basis 
of sexual orientation. The Ichthys staff dis- 
cussed whether, given our individual reli- 
gious convictions, we all could truly show 
no discrimination toward the contributions 
of a homosexual staff member and concluded 
that we were divided and uncertain. Until 
the staff can agree that we would not so 
discriminate, we will refrain from signing 
the charter and remain independent of the 
College. 

NINA PAPAVASILIOU ’92 
EREC STEBBINS ’92 
DAVID KIM ’92 

JOYCE LIM °93 

TERESA HEINZ ’94 


Article and Letter Sadden 


v 


I was saddened on two accounts when I 
read the Winter 1992 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. 

My first concern is the quotation from 
Oberlin sophomore Teresa Heinz in “It’s 
Not Just the Review Anymore” that having 


homosexuals on the staff of Ichthys would be 
unbiblical. Leaving aside the fact that I do 
not recall a single scriptural passage con- 
cerning editorial staffs, I remind her that 
abolitionism, one of the great heritages of 
Oberlin College, is by her standards 
unbiblical. Although scripture states that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither slave nor free, 
no passage in the biblical text questions the 
institution of slavery. Indeed, in the Pauline 
and deutero-Pauline texts household codes 
are concerned with the proper relationships 
between slaves and masters and, in a letter 
addressed to a slaveholder, St. Paul sends 
Onesimus back to Philemon. Biblical is a 
word that signifies numerous referents to 
various Christian communities, and I find 
Ms. Heinz’s flat reading of scripture uninspired. 
My second concern is the vituperation of 
David Boies’s letter. In a society in which 
we as gay or lesbian persons are not guaran- 
teed even the most minimal rights (ones of 
nondiscriminatory housing and employ- 
ment), in a country in which our private acts 
of love are considered criminal in many 
states, I believe our outrage is understand- 
able. However, I am enraged not at indi- 
vidual heterosexuals but at the systemic and 
institutional evil of heterosexism. Just as 
womanists, mujeristas, and feminists can be 
friends with men, love men, and even marry 
men yet question the institution of patriar- 
chy, so gay and lesbian persons can have 
deep bonds of friendship with heterosexuals 
yet question the societal evil of heterosexism 
in which they participate. At every fag or 
dyke joke and every assumption that all per- 
sons are, heterosexual, and every time het- 
erosexuals show signs of affection in 
public—which we, by societal convention, 
are forbidden to demonstrate in most lo- 
cales in this country—we are hurt, offended, 
and yes, at times, enraged. With every gay 
or lesbian person bashed (I speak of this from 
first-hand experience), every gay man who 
dies of AIDS, and every lesbian who is raped, 
and every time the toll of innocent victims 
rises, our souls are left a bit more shattered 
and our collective conscience a bit more an- 
gry. We are not pigs; we are human beings. 
We are not responsible for the AIDS crisis 
(in every continent except North America 
AIDS is a heterosexual disease), but we are 
responsible for stemming the tide of it by 
educating people about this disease. I ques- 
tion why Mr. Boies is so angry at us. 
Nevertheless, my own reading of scrip- 
ture is prophetic rather than literal. What is 
rejected and oppressed by society, God elects 
and chooses. Yet I will continue to pray for 
Ms. Heinz and Mr. Boies because I remem- 
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ber the words of the Lord Jesus, who said, 

“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 

you, do good to them that hate you, and 

pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you.” (Matt. 5:44) 

ALVIN T. ETHINGTON, JR. ’79 

Claremont, California 


Some Arches Are Flat 


v 


Rowland Berthoff ’42 asked in a letter to the 
editor published in the spring 1992 issue why 
“Oberlin thought it had an arch.” His refer- 
ence is to the structure we all call the Me- 
morial Arch, erected on Tappan Square in 
1903 to honor Christian teachers and chil- 
dren murdered in China during the Boxer 
Rebellion. Inadvertently, Berthoff answered 
his own question when he said, “But our ‘arch’ 
is flat—simply a square roofed gateway.” 

Architectural historians categorize arches 
as pointed, roundheaded, transverse, flat, etc. 
The Romans used the flat arch, often made 
by cutting the stones of the arch so that the 
central stone, or keystone, as well as the 
stones at each side of it, are splayed so that 
they carry the weight of the arch, and wall 
above it, to the piers at each side. Structur- 
ally, the flat arch has the properties of a 
curved arch but is not as strong. Not all flat 
arches use this system, although they are still 
referred to as flat. This is the case with 
Oberlin’s arch, which probably has a steel 
beam covered with a sheathing of classical 
decorative stonework. 

A distinction exists between a memorial 
arch and a triumphal arch. The former ts 
all-inclusive, while the triumphal arch is a 
type of memorial arch. The triumphal arch 
was popular with Roman leaders and 
Napoleonic imitators. The arch as a com- 
memorative monument to a specific group 
of the dead appears to be of recent origin, 
with Oberlin’s arch perhaps the first of this 
kind in the western world. Possibly some- 
one knows of an arch of earlier date dedi- 
cated to a specific group of persons that have 
died from any cause. In Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, an arch was erected in 1885 to the sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War, but not to 
those who died in a particular battle. 
Brooklyn’s citizens built the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Arch in 1892, designed by 
J. H. Duncan. And very prominently placed 
on Manhattan is the arch in Washington 


Square Park celebrating the centenmal of 


Washington’s inauguration as president. ‘I his 
arch was at first built in 1889 as temporary, 
but by 1892 had been rebuilt in marble to 
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the design of Stanford White. 

After Oberlin’s contribution to architec- 
tural history several arches were built that 
seem to me in the same category. Edwin 
Lutyens, the clever and provocative English 
architect, designed the Rand Regiment Me- 
morial Arch in 1911 for Johannesburg to 
honor the dead after the Boer War. After 
World War I Lutyens designed arches for 
cemeteries in France and India. These by 
Lutyens seem closest to the case at Oberlin, 
and yet there is no funereal aspect to the 
Oberlin arch and the purposes that it still serves 
today have nothing to do with burial rites. 

Berthoff referred to the arch as a gate- 
way. Its central position at one side of 
Tappan Square suggests an entrance to an 
English 18th- or 19th-century estate, such 
as one at Heaton Park, near Manchester, 
that has curvilinear wings projecting from 
the arch somewhat like those designed by J. 
L. Silsbee for Oberlin. On the other hand, 
the processional use of the Memorial Arch 
at commencement gives it a meaning closer 
to that of triumph in the Roman sense, as 
most Roman arches were over processional 
roadways. Since Oberlin graduates have 
never been inclined toward the imperialism 
of ancient Rome, although highly apprecia- 
tive of the Roman respect for and cultiva- 
tion of the arts, they may find, as Geoffrey 
Blodgett has suggested in his book Oberlin 
Architecture, College and Town, that this at- 
tractively designed monument “has symbol- 
ized their alma mater’s moral nerve.” 

PAUL NORTON ’38 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Don’t Change 
Psychological Services 


v 

The following letter was written before the spring 
OAM carried the news that the College's psy- 
chological services for students would not be 
privatized, and it was received too late for 
inclusion in the earlier issue.—Ed. 

To move psychological services a step fur- 
ther away from students, putung them in a 
situation where some might need to consult 


their parents for financial help before they 
could make an appointment, discounts the 
importance of their mental and emotonal 
health and invites them to do the same Men- 


tal health is at least as important for stu- 
dents’ academic progress as is bodily health. 
The resistance that has to be overcome be- 
fore consulting a therapist easily defeats those 
who most need professional help, and is in- 
creased all the more if red tape is involved. 
So leave the psychologist as near and acces- 
sible as the physician. The doctor is quite 
able to sort out those genuinely in need of 
help from the time wasters. 
ISABEL LOVEJOY BEST ’6I 
Nyon, Switzerland 


Contemporary 
Rose Window is OK 


v 


Concerning Steven McQuillin’s letter in the 
spring 1992 issue about the new rose win- 
dow in Finney Chapel: I would like to argue 
that it is both possible and desirable to sym- 
pathetically incorporate modern works of art 
into historic buildings as an expression of 
the society in which we live and in recog- 
nition of the continued use of such build- 
ings over time. 

To deny succeeding generations any such 
expression threatens to turn all historic or 
old buildings into museums at best and di- 
nosaurs at worst. Would medieval churches 
really be better if they were pure expres- 
sions of the society that originally built them 
and showed no sign of use by later genera- 
tons? Buildings are designed to be used, not 
deified. JI am reminded of the Paul Revere 
House in Boston’s North End, lovingly re- 
stored to its original late-17th- and early- 
18th-century appearance, thus erasing the 
memory of the man whose use of (and im- 
pact on) the house was the primary reason it 
was “saved.” 

Today’s College community is as impor- 
tant as any previous. It is important that each 
generation be allowed to express the vitality 
that makes Oberlin special. 

CLIFTON M. PAGE ’76 
London, England 


Likes OAM Least 


v 


I receive three alumni magazines: from Ober- 
lin; from my graduate institution, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and from the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, where | 
work. Much to my surprise the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine is the least interesung and 
engaging of the three Whereas | would ex 

(continued on page 48) 


The first floor of the 
Carnegie Building will 
soon house an Office 
of Human Resources 
satellite office to test 
and interview employ- 
ment applicants with 
mobility impairments. 


Around 


TAPPAN 


SQUARE 


College Responds to Employment Provisions 
of the Americans with Disabilities Act 


berlin is moving rapidly re- 
(e) garding the Title I employ- 
ment provisions of the new Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act (ADA),” 
President S. Frederick Starr has an- 
nounced. 

Under ADA employment provi- 
sions, Oberlin must provide reason- 
able accommodations to disabled 
employees or applicants. Oberlin’s 
Office of Human Resources, under 
the guidance of Sue Prindle, associ- 
ate director, has been reviewing and 
revising employment policies and 
procedures for several months in 
anticipation of the July 26 deadline. 
Among other employment provision 


initiatives, the College will 

¢ schedule training sessions for all 
supervisors and managers 

¢ differentiate between essential and 
nonessential job functions 

* review applications, job ads, and 
postings 

* adjust tests and training materials 
for applicants with disabilities 

* install a TEXT phone—a tele- 
communications device accessible to 
all—to enable applicants or employ- 
ees with hearing impairments to con- 
tact the Office of Human Resources 
* establish an Office of Human Re- 


sources satellite office on the first floor 
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modate testing and interviewing of ap- 
plicants with mobility impairments 

The ADA prohibits discrimina- 
tion— in hiring, review, promotion, 
demotion, or discharge— against any 
applicant or employee on the basis 
of that person’s disability if the per- 
son is qualified and able to perform 
the essential functions of the job with 
reasonable accommodation. 

The College also cannot refuse 
to hire someone simply because 
Workers’ Compensation or health- 
insurance costs may rise. Disabled 
employees are also entitled to health 
insurance on the same basis as other 
employees. 

As defined by the ADA, disability 
covers more than just impairments 
to mobility, vision, or hearing. The 
legislation also covers mental retar- 
dation; emotional and mental ill- 
nesses; learning disabilities; 
psychological disorders such as de- 
pression; and contagious and non- 
contagious diseases, including 
cancer, tuberculosis, and AIDS. 

Those protected by the ADA in- 
clude people who are currently dis- 
abled, used to have a disability, are 
receiving treatment for a disabling 
condition, have had a record of im- 
pairment, or who have a known as- 
sociation or relationship with a 
disabled person. Among those cov- 
ered are alcoholics (if they conform 
to the same standards as other em- 
ployees) and recovering or rehabili- 
tated drug addicts. 

“The College has established a com- 
mittee charged with overseeing the 
development and execution of an im- 
plementation plan regarding all aspects 
of the ADA,” says Donna Raynstord, 
vice-president for operations. 
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5 Oberlin Students Help Rebuild Los Angeles 


ive Oberlin College students 
F are spending six of their sum- 
mer weeks in Los Angeles, where 
they are helping rebuild the riot-torn 
south-central area. 

Coordinating the student group 
is Oberlin senior Deirdre Holmes 
of Boston, a leader in campus vol- 
unteer organizations. Accompanying 
her are juniors Barbara Browne of 
Gladwyne, Pennsylvania, Paul 
Dreifus of Cleveland, and Alice 
Hunter of Tucker, Georgia; and 
sophomore Carl Buffett of Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

All five are working with local 
teen members of the Los Angeles 
Conservation Corps (LACC) to re- 
vamp a day-care center: clearing 
refuse, cleaning floors, and painting. 
While they have found some of the 
younger workers resentful of their 
presence, they have found others— 
many of them gang members— 
friendly and eager to exchange life 
stories, says Dreifus. 

“IT wasn’t expecting gang mem- 
bers to be friendly and willing to 
talk about what they’d gone 
through,” says Dreifus, who, like 
the other Oberlin volunteers, says 
he is enjoying his time in Los An- 
geles. “This is a great opportunity 
to see what has happened to this 
city—these are things many people 
never see.” 

Another project Dreifus and Buffett 
are working on is a high-school 
equivalency program—the General 
Education Diploma (GED)—for 
teenagers on parole, conducted at 
the Ward AME Church. IBM has 
donated a computer and GED in- 
teractive tutorial software, which the 
two Oberlin men are determined to 
have up and running before they 
leave Los Angeles. 
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Besides working with the LACC, 
Holmes, Browne, and Hunter work 
alongside paid teachers at St. 
Vincent’s Catholic Church Make- 
the-Right-Connection Day Camp. 
The children they teach are consid- 
ered at risk for gang membership, 
and most—even those as young as 
seven—have relatives who are gang 
members. 

Holmes works with second and 
third graders on issues of self-esteem 
and helps the permanent teacher dis- 
cover and enforce the children’s ex- 
isting talents. “These LA kids just 
don’t get enough attention,” says 
Holmes, who talks as much as she 
can with the people in the south- 
central part of the city. “I want to 
find out about them—to find out 
what is happening. The issues aren’t 
just issues in LA; they are the same 
as those in Lorain, Ohio,” she says. 

Self-esteem, conflict resolution, 
and sex education are some of the 
topics Hunter helps teach the day 
campers going into seventh and 
eighth grades. She credits her Girl 
Scout experience for giving her a 
useful background for this work and 
says “the kids are great.” 

Browne’s group of nine- and 10- 
year-olds is writing a play about topics 
concerning gangs. “Most of the things 
they say are anti-gang,” says Browne, 
although the children seem to take the 
presence of gangs in stride because of 
their familiarity with them. All three 
Oberlin women spend two hours a day 
as instructors or aids in the camp’s 
swimming program. 

The Oberlin students are in Los 
Angeles in response to an appeal 
made shortly after the May riots by 
Oberlin College president S. 
Frederick Starr and other members 
of the College administration, which 


backed up its appeal with offers to sub- 
sidize student-volunteer travel, hous- 
ing, and food costs. ‘The students are 
staying on the University of Southern 
California campus within walking dis- 
tance of their work sites. The Oberlin 
College Office of Chaplains and Ober- 
lin College Community Outreach 
coordinated the trip. —LKG 


Barone Returns to Record 


Pipe Dreams 


J. Michael Barone ’68 was in Finney Chapel this April 
to record organ music performed by students and 
faculty for his weekly show “Pipe Dreams,” produced 
by Minnesota Public Radio (MPR) and heard on more 
than 140 stations across the country. The Oberlin 
installment will air in the fall, Barone says. Now senior 
executive producer of MPR, Barone got his start in 
radio at the College station, WOBC, where he 
worked three years while a student. 
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Hayden and Moore Named to Top Posts 


homas C. Hayden, former 
director of admissions at Ober- 
lin, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent for admissions and financial aid, 
and Anne F. Moore, former curator 
of academic programs at the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum and acting di- 
rector of the museum for the last year, 
has been named museum director. 

In his expanded role Hayden 
oversees recruitment and selection 
of applicants, the process of encour- 
aging accepted applicants to enroll, 
matriculation of new students, man- 
agement of the financial-aid budget, 
and long-range enrollment planning. 
Dean of Enrollment Planning 
Douglass Gardner, who retired in 
June, had been responsible for super- 


vising admissions and financial aid. 
Hayden came to Oberlin in 1989 
from Phillips Exeter Academy, 
where he was instructor of history, 
assistant dean of students, and di- 
rector of college counseling. He is 
the author of Peterson’s Handbook 


for College Admissions: A Family Guide, 


now in its third edition, and is a 
member of the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s committee on 
admissions. He holds a B.A. degree 
from Harvard University, an M.Ed. 
degree from Boston University, and 
an M.A. degree from Trinity College. 

Moore is the first woman to be 
named director in the art museum’s 
75-year history. 

“Given the strength of our col- 


lection and the College’s history of 
innovation in education, I feel that 
we have an important role to play 
within higher education and an op- 
portunity to redefine the position of 
the college and university museum,” 
Moore says. 

Before coming to Oberlin in 1988 
Moore was associate museum edu- 
cator and outreach director at the 
Dallas Museum of Art and lecturer 
and research associate at the Kimbell 
Art Museum in Fort Worth. She re- 
ceived a B.A. degree in art history 
and M.F.A. and M.F.A.Ed. degrees 
from Columbia University, and a 
M.A. degree in art history from 
Hunter College, City University of 
New York. 


Campus Anticipates Impact of 1993 Opening 
of Kendal Retirement Community 


ith the March 16 ground 
W breaking of Kendal at Ober- 
lin, a continuing-care 
retirement community 
being built northeast of 
the campus, the College 
has begun to plan for 
the day when 300 new- 
comers will join the 
Oberlin community. 
The General Faculty 
(GFC) has 


asked academic depart- 


Council 


ments to consider how 
they might respond to 
the influx of 
people, 


new 
says James 
Zinser, professor of eco- 
nomics and chair of the GFC. 
Recently, GFC members identi- 
fied four ways Kendal residents are 
likely to affect the life of the Col- 
lege: by patronizing public concerts, 
sporting events, athletic facilities, and 
libraries; by enrolling in summer 


programs, by attending regular 


College classes; and by serving as 
adjunct faculty. 


The earth movers have begun digging in at the site of Kendal at Oberlin. 


All GFC members look upon 
Kendal’s opening as “extremely posi- 
tive” and “a real opportunity” for 
the College, Zinser says. 

The center’s managers expect 40 
percent of the residents to come from 
the alumni be dy and employees of the 
College, says Barbara Thomas, admin- 


istrator of Kendal at Oberlin. 

The impact of Kendal residents 
on the Alumni Associa- 
tion will be “enor- 
mous,” says Midge 
Wood Brittingham ’60, 
executive director of 
the association. She 
plans to convene an ad 
hoc committee of alum- 
ni who have signed up 
for Kendal to develop 
both ideas for special 
alumni programming 
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and opportunities to be 
active in the life of the 
association. 

“The Kendal people 
will be a special group,” she says, “and 
I look forward to working with them.” 

The late Karl Heiser °26 initiated 
the center in 1987 when he invited a 
group of friends to his house to discuss 
establishing a retirement community 
in Oberlin. Kendal at Oberlin opens 
in fall 1993, —LKG 
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College Restrictions to Investing in South Africa 


Will Be Removed in Two Phases 


T he Oberlin College Board of 
Trustees has passed a reso- 
lution recommending a two- 
phased end of its divestment policy 
regarding South Africa. The 
change will occur when an in- 
terim government is established 
and when free and fair elections 
are held. 

“What is striking about this 
policy is that it was formulated af- 
ter many months of debate and 
recommended to the board invest- 
ment committee by a committee 
comprising trustees, faculty, ad- 
ministrators, students, and alumni. 
Consensus was achieved by a group 
of people ranging from informed 
student activists to trustees con- 
cerned with maximizing endow- 
ment growth,” says President S. 
Frederick Starr. 

Oberlin’s existing policy, passed 
in 1987, restricts the College’s 
endowment fund from investing in 
stocks of companies with more 
than 25 employees in South 
Africa. 

Under the new resolution, when 
an interim government is in place, 
the investment managers may 
invest in companies that are ob- 
serving the Statement of Principles 
(formerly the Sullivan Principles) 
in South Africa. When free and 
fair elections are held, all invest- 
ment restrictions will be lifted. 

“No changes are occurring 
now—the phases depend on actual 
events in South Africa,” says Ober- 
lin economics professor James 
Zinser, chairman of the College 
Committee on Shareholder Re- 
sponsibility (CCSR), which formu- 
lated the pal he 
College’s conditions for reinvest- 
ment are somewhat more stringent 
than those called for by Nelson 
Mandela and the African National 


resolution. 
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Congress,” says Zinser. 

Oberlin is among the country’s 
first institutions of higher learn- 
ing to announce modification of 
its divestment policy. Last Septem- 
ber, following several major events 
in South Africa—including Nelson 
Mandela’s release, the ending of 
the worst of the apartheid legisla- 
tion, the unbanning of political 
parties, and eased restrictions by 
the United States and other gov- 
ernments—the trustee Investment 
Committee asked the CCSR to re- 
view the College’s five-year-old 
policy. In June the CCSR pre- 
sented its recommendations to the 
trustee Investment Committee, 
and the committee presented the 
proposals to the board, which ac- 
cepted them. 

Oberlin’s new resolution reaf- 
firms the board’s commitment to 
encouraging the end of apartheid 
in South Africa. It stipulates that 
the new policy permit reimposi- 
tion of investment restrictions 
if conditions in South Africa move 
away from the end of apartheid 
and establishment of full 


democracy. 

Zinser says that after consider- 
able discussion, the CCSR con- 
cluded “there has been much 
change in South Africa and we ex- 
pect these steps will eventually lead 
to an end of apartheid. Thus we 
think it appropriate to consider a 
modification in College policy. But 
we also conclude that progress has 
not yet been sufficient and that 
there remains considerable uncer- 
tainty about the pace of reform and 
about the final outcome. 

“For these reasons,” Zinser says, 
“we recommended that phased re- 
investment be tied to specific fu- 
ture events in South Africa. 

“All members of the community 


received the opportunity to express 
their views, and I believe that our 
recommendations truly reflect 
campus sentiment,” he says. 

“In 1987 the College con- 
sciously made a decision that has 
cost it an estimated $1 million per 
year in foregone earnings in the 
time since,” says Oberlin College 
treasurer Charles Tharp. “Chang- 
ing this policy prospectively will 
expand investment opportunities 
for endowment growth.” 


Stern Honors Sheltons and 
Aunt with Sculpture 


John Stern ’39, far right, and Anne Moore, director 


of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, far left, chat 
with Mary McCullough Shelton ’36 and David 
Shelton ’37 during a Commencement-Reunion 


Weekend reception celebrating the presentation of 


a sculpture by the Sheltons’ son, Peter Shelton. 
Stern gave the piece to the museum to honor the 


artist’s parents and in memory of their good friend 


Robert S. Hunt ’39. 
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Oberlin Gets Tough about Unpaid Term Bills 


acing the financial burden of 

over $2 million in unpaid tuition 
in the middle of this spring term, the 
College has begun to enforce policies 
designed to collect the money—poli- 
cies some students say are unfair and 
target minorities. 

In early April the College sent let- 
ters to 499 students who owed money. 
The letters stated these policies: the 
College would not allow students who 
had not yet paid for the spring semes- 
ter to register for the fall 1992-93 se- 
mester; the College would withdraw 
students who had large outstanding 
balances untl they settled their ac- 
counts; until their accounts were settled, 
the College would withhold the tran- 
scripts of students who owed the Col- 
lege money; and the College would 
withhold diplomas from seniors who 
had not paid. These policies, College 
officials say, are not new and have been 
published in the course catalog and 
printed on term-bill statements. 

Students had unul May 25 to pay 
before being withdrawn; seniors had 
until May 25 to pay to receive their 
diploma. In all cases, a payment sched- 
ule worked out with the Bursar’s Of- 
fice kept the student enrolled. 

The College had been watching 
as the amount of delinquint tuition 
rose steadily month after month un- 
til it hit the $2 million mark, says 
Provost Sam Carrier. Then, he says, 
“We wanted to indicate to students 
the College takes seriously their ob- 
ligation to pay in a timely fashion 
for the education they receive. 

“What we're really trying to do is 
improve communication: to make clear 
what the situation was and remind 
them of the consequences if they did 
not meet their obligation,” Carrier says. 

Virtually all other colleges and uni- 
versities require students to pay bills in 
full or sign up for payment plans be- 
fore attending classes, Carrier says. 

Students, however, say the College’s 


enforcement of the policies was unfair 
in imposing a deadline that was earlier 
than past deadlines. 

Assistant to the Controller David 
Laczko says, though, that tuition bills 
are technically due January 25, and that 
the May 25 deadline was a way of say- 
ing “by this date you need to have your 
account’on schedule. 

“We gave them an opportunity to 
come in and get that settled. They 
can’t say that was an earlier dead- 
line,” Laczko says. 

Also, some students say, students 
of color were singled out to receive 
letters. 

The letters were sent “to the major- 
ity of minority students on this cam- 
pus,” according to Myron Ruffin ’95, 
who cochaired the African-American 
student group Abusua last year. “There 
were 213 African-American students on 
campus last year, and 164 got the let- 
ter. That’s 77 percent,” Ruffin says. 

Carrier disagrees with that conten- 
tion. “We don’t look at the color of 
people who owe us money. We simply 
didn’t look at that issue.” 

Ruffin says he agrees with the asser- 
tion made by a number of students that 
the College would not have the prob- 
lem of unpaid tuition bills if its finan- 
cial aid were more adequate. “If people 
have the money, they’re going to pay,” 
Ruffin says. “What type of institution 
is Oberlin trying to create here? If 
you're accepted, they should do every- 
thing possible on their end to make 
students feel comfortable about learn- 
ing,” says Ruffin. 

Carrier says, however, that this “is 
not a financial-aid issue” because over 
half of those who owed $4000 or more 
receive no financial aid. “A good deal 
of the problem involves students who 
are not aid recipients who were behind 
on their payments,” he says. 

“The financial-aid office endeavors 
to meet their assessment of the need of 
the students,” Carrier says. “There may 


be disagreements as to the suitabil- 
ity of the package, but the packages 
are accepted by the students at the 
beginning of the year.” Also, Car- 
rier says, the financial-aid budget has 
increased at a higher rate than the 
increase in student charges over the 
past decade. 

Students voiced opposition to the 
policies by protesting during the March 
John Frederick Oberlin Society meet- 
ing at the Oberlin College Inn. About 
30 students attempted to distribute fli- 
ers to members of the society, but Col- 
lege officials prevented them from 
entering the luncheon. After students 
began to chant, the inn’s management 
called police, who told the students they 
would be arrested for trespassing if they 
did not leave. Students later demon- 
strated outside a meeting of the Col- 
lege Faculty. 

In response to concerns about the 
early deadline, the then-dean of en- 
rollment planning, Douglass Gardner, 
announced that students would have 
until June 26 to pay their bills before 
the College took action. 

The extension, Carrier says, was a 
result of “trying to help students out.” 

“We extended deadlines later than 
they ever had been in response to 
the perception of late notice and mis- 
communication, and to give students 
every opportunity to become current 
on [bills from] the 1991-92 year be- 
fore payments are due for 1992-93,” 
Carrier says. 

The College still plans to bar en- 
rollment of all students with accounts 
past due from a previous semester. 
Thirty students were withdrawn on 
June 26 for nonpayment of bills, a 
figure Laczko says is consistent with 
numbers “in the past few years.” 

“There will be an appeals pro- 
cess for students faced with with- 
drawal for delinquent accounts,” 
says Carrier. 

— David Milstead "94 
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New Schumann Performed, 160 Years Later 


1 riding home on the bus 
and suddenly realized that I 
was the only person in the world who 
knew this piece,” says Claudia 
Macdonald, assistant professor of 
musicology. The piece was the first 
movement of Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto in F Major. From the 
composer’s letters and diaries the 
work had been known to exist for a 
long time, she says, but only a small 
section of the first portion of the 
movement was seen as whole. Work- 
ing on her doctoral dissertation and 
funded by a Fulbright grant, 
Macdonald in 1983 discovered the 
remainder of the movement in a 
Schumann sketchbook at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn library. Not imme- 
diately evident, the piece was 
scattered throughout the more than 
100 manuscript pages of the book. 
“There was no indication any- 
where that the movement was com- 
plete,” she says. Having studied the 
book for two months, Macdonald 


On the Campus 


T he Curriculum At its April 
meeting the College Faculty, 


on recommendation of its Educa- 
tional Plans and Policies Commit- 
tee, authorized continuation of the 
Oberlin-in-China program, estab- 
lished in 1988 for a three-year 
period. ¥The Conservatory Faculty 
approved a lecture-recital course— 
part of the M.Mus. degree program 
in historical performance—and a 
new ensemble requirement for 
B.Mus. students at its April meet- 
ing. Both were recommended by the 
faculty’s Educational Policy Com- 
mittee (EPC). The ensemble re- 
quirement responds to new 
guidelines from the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Schools that require 
B. Mus. students to participate in at 
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realized certain pages fit together. 
She presented her findings to the 
American Musicological Society in a 
paper given at its 1984 national con- 
vention. Professor Sedmara Zakarian 
Rutstein performed the world pre- 
miere—or “repremiere”—of the 
work in an Oberlin recital in March. 

The repremiere was the subject of 
a March 14 article by Robert Finn in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and a 
March 4 article by Betty Dietz Krebs 
in the Dayton Daily News. Macdonald 
has also been interviewed about the 
work for National Public Radio’s 
“Performance Today” program. The 
interview and a recording of Zakarian 
Rutstein’s March 17 performance of 
the piece were broadcast the end of 
March. 

Despite its fragmented origins, the 
15-minute piece is formally very 
solid, Zakarian Rutstein says. “It’s a 
very brilliant work, very humorous.” 
The concerto, she says, is in a mixed 
style of “Italian opera and virtuoso 


piano music of the time.” The piece 
has strong hints of Chopin’s Second 
Piano Concerto in F Minor, hints 
that are notable because Schumann 
had never heard the Chopin, 
Zakarian Rutstein says. “It’s as if their 
minds were on the same track.” 
Coming at a pivotal time in the his- 
tory of piano music, the concerto not 
only shows the birth and develop- 
ment of Schumann’s own style but 
also suggests many of the character- 
istics of later romantic piano music. 
“I would call it the grand opening of 
Schumann’s piano music,” says 
Zakarian Rutstein. 

“It’s thrilling to play something 
that nobody has heard before,” she 
says. Although Macdonald played a 
taped excerpt from the piece during 
her lecture at the American Musi- 
cological Society convention, the 
piece had not been performed live 
or in its entirety since Schumann 
played it. 


—Peter Nicholson ’91 


and on the Move 


least one ensemble each semester of 
residence—up to eight semesters. 
VEPC has approved a new English- 
language proficiency standard for 
foreign applicants to the conservatory. 


The Faculty A short story by As- 
sociate Professor of Spanish Fern- 
ando Arrojo placed second in the 
19th José Calderon Escalada contest 
for short stories. The contest took 
place in Reinosa, Spain, last 
September. ¥ Professor of Politics 
Marc Blecher recently published 
“Developmental State, E:ntrepreneur- 
ial State: The Political Economy of 
Socialist Reforin in Xinji Municipal- 
ity and Guanghan County” in The 
Road to Crisis: The Chinese State in the 
Era of Economic Reform, edited by 


Gordon White. Blecher’s chapter ar- 
gues that, contrary to common WIs- 
dom, there are important continuities 
between the role of the state in 
China’s economic development in 
the Maoist and Dengist periods. 
V Associate Professor of Politics Jere 
Bruner’s Social Survey Software, a 
“data-based direct inquiry worktext,” 
was published with Sociology, a re- 
cent text by John J. Maconis. ‘The 
package includes a student text, an 
instructor’s manual, and 212 data 
files for the personal-computer pro- 
gram CHIP. Using the program, stu- 
dents analyze data to find answers to 
important sociological questions, 
with an emphasis on the meaning 
of the findings. ¥Lawrence Buell, 

(continued on page 49) 
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Below left: Hailing from 
Ties, Senegal, the Diop 
brothers—Moustapha and 
Ousmane (standing) — 
factored heavily in the 
Yeomen’s winning equation. 
Below right: Carl Erikson, 
the third member of 
Oberlin’s winning trio, 1s 
the son of John ’6! and 
Margaret Sahs "62 Erikson. 
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at Oberlin 


Yeomen Tennis Trio Spells Success 


he secret of the men’s tennis 

team’s success this season 
was in a very simple equation: 
Diop + Erikson + Diop = victories. 
Moustapha Diop, his brother Ous- 
mane, and Carl Erikson, who have 
a combined season record of 63-13 
at the top three singles positions, 
were selected by the North Coast 
Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
coaches for first-team AIl-NCAC 
honors and were invited to the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) Division I championships, 
held May 17-21 at Emory Univer- 
sity. Moustapha Diop and Erikson 
played in the singles competition, 
and Erikson and Ousmane Diop 
competed in the doubles section of 
the tournament. 

Team captain Moustapha Diop, 
who graduated in May with a major 
in physics and French, has a 20-6 
season record at first singles, and 
the April 19 Intercollegiate Tennis 


Coaches Association (ITCA) poll 
ranked him 49th in Division HI. He 
lost his first NCAA tournament 
match— 6-4, 6—ending his career 
with an overall record of 76-35. A 
finalist for the 1992 Arthur Ashe 
Sportsmanship Award, he became 
Oberlin’s first tennis All-American in 
1990, when he advanced to the quar- 
ter-final round of the NCAA cham- 
pionships’ doubles competition. 
The Yeomen’s best singles 
record of the season belongs to 
sophomore Carl Erikson, who put 
together a 23-4 record in the sec- 
ond-singles position. He lost his 
first match at the NCAA tourna- 
ment 6-2, 6-2, bringing his two- 
year overall record to 48-13. A 
computer-science and mathematics 
major, he was named first-team All- 
NCAC in both singles and doubles 
last season, and this year he earned 
first-team Academic-All-American 
honors and was ranked 55th in the 


April ITCA poll. 

Ousmane Diop, a sophomore 
math major, has played the third- 
singles position for two seasons, 
compiling a 45-14 overall record, 
including a 20-5 mark this season. 
He and his doubles partner, Carl 
Erikson, form one of the top 
doubles pairs in the country. Al- 
though they lost at the NCAA 
tournament in two sets, they have 
compiled a 39-10 record in num- 
ber-one doubles. They were named 
first-team All-NCAC last year, and 
were ranked 23rd in this year’s 
April ITCA poll. 

“Our top three players are as 
good as any team’s top three play- 
ers in the country,” says head coach 
Don Hunsinger. “In fact, there are 
very few teams whose number-two 
player is ranked among the top 
players in the country.” 

—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 
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Expectations of Perfection Are 


Part of the Game for This Tennis Official 


|M | argery Scott Marshall ’45 be- 
gan her long association with 
the sport of tennis as a child playing 
the game on the clay courts at her 
grandparents’ home. Since then she’s 
shared the court with the likes of 
Martina Navratilova, Bjorn Borg, 
and Billie Jean King—as a United 
States Tennis Association (USTA) 
official. 

Margery laughingly says that ten- 
nis officiating “is the only profes- 
sion in which one is expected to be 
perfect the first day on the job and 
then to improve each time,” and 
she’s experienced those sorts of ex- 
pectations from players as well as 
spectators. 

She was once the object of a tem- 
per tantrum thrown by then-19- 
year-old John McEnroe, who, 
angered by one of her calls, insinu- 
ated that age had dulled her eye- 
sight. When McEnroe bellowed, 
“You mean to say you see that line 
better than J do?” Margery calmly 
replied, “No Mr. McEnroe, I just 
saw the ball differently.” 

Despite such histrionics, Margery 
says that one of the best things about 
officiating is the players. When fans 
jeered one of her calls during a 1987 
match between Jimmy Connors and 
Tim Mayotte, Mayotte came to her 
defense, yelling to the hecklers, “That's 
why you're out there and she’s in here.” 

“That’s one of the things umpires 
love to hear—a player backing them 
up,” says Margery. She doesn’t remem- 
ber which player benefited by the call, 
but the outcome wasn’t an issue for 
Mayotte. It “didn’t even enter into it 
(the exchange],” says Margery. 

Margery has officiated local, sec- 
tional, and national tournaments dur- 
ing her 25-year career with the USI ‘A. 
These days she only occasionally works 
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Far West Wheel- 
Chair Tournament 
that she officiated 
in June in Reno, 
Nevada. She fo- 
cuses on local and 
sectional tourna- 
ments, and in 199] 
she received the 
USTA’s Nick Powel 
Award, which is 
given to the “grass- 
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roots level” official 
who best exempli- 
fies the USTA offi- 


cials’ code. 


Upcoming tour- 


Before family responsibilities led Margery Scott Marshall to concentrate © mnaments Margery is 
on tennis officiating (she and her husband, Bruce Marshall "45, have scheduled to offici- 


seven children), she taught physical education at the University of 


ate include a wheel- 


Rochester and the Anna Head School, coached various urban-league chair tournament in 
sports teams, and was a substitute teacher in Sacramento-area school. the Lake Donner 


tournaments far from her home in 
Sacramento, California, such as the 


area and the Men’s 
Challenger Cup in Fairfield, Califor- 
nia, both in September. —CN 


Margery clowns with 
Jimmy Connors at the 
1987 match during 
which Connors’ oppon- 
ent, Tim Mayotte, 
supported one of 

her calls against 
hecklers’ gibes. 
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SPORTS 


at Oberlin 


College and Community 
Work Together to Keep Ice Rink Open 


larmed by the proposed clos- 

ing of the College’s ice rink 
(“Belts Tighten in 1992-93 Budget 
Guidelines,” Winter 1992 OAM], 
two local ice-hockey clubs are work- 
ing with the College to keep the 
rink open. 

The presidents of Lorain 
County Ice Hockey, Inc. and the 
Cleveland Youth Hockey Associa- 
tion have signed a letter of intent 
“to rent from Oberlin College a 
total of $90,000 in ice rink time 
during the next three years in an- 
nual increments of $30,000... . 
A portion of rental revenues in ex- 
cess of $30,000 shall be... 


to finance maintenance and repair 


used 


Women’s Tennis 1991-92 


Record: 4-20 overall, 0-7 NCAC *= NCAC ‘Tournament 


NCAC Opponent 


at 
at 


VATE 


at 
at 
Vv 
Vv 
v 


vs. 


v 


AE 


Kenyon 


Allegheny 

WOOSTER 

Denison 

Ohio Wesleyan 

. WITTENBERG 

. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
. *Earlham 

*Kenyon 

. Ohio Wesleyan 

*Case Western Reserve 
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Season Highlights AlI-NCAC honorable-mention selection Gabrielle 


Zadra, a first-year-student playing the first singles position, compiled a 5- 


14 record. 


Women’s Track and Field 1991-92 


NCAC Championship: 7th of 9 — 25 pts. 


NCAC Opponent 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


vs. HIRAM/WOOSTER/HEIDELBERG 
All-Ohio at Ohio Wesleyan 

at John Carroll w/ Wooster 

NCAC Championships 


Results 
3rd 
2nd 


3rd 
7th 


of 3 — I7 pts. 
of 4 — 49 pts. 
13th of 6 — 14.5 pts. 
of 3 — 19 pts. 
of 9 — 25 pts. 


projects at the rink.” 

With the hockey clubs’ letter, 
the College has reversed its deci- 
sion to close the rink in 1992-93. 
The decision was made because the 
rink’s expense exceeded its revenue. 
The College will review the rink’s 
budget in January and annually 
thereafter to decide whether it should 
remain open the following year. 

The Cleveland Americans, a 
hockey club for children aged 11 
through 18 that competes in the 
Detroit area, has been practicing at 
the Oberlin rink for 10 years. One 
hundred families with children aged 
4 to 12 belong to Lorain County 
Ice Hockey, Inc., which is just a 


year old, says club president Casey 
‘Turton. 

Turton is pleased, he says, not 
only with the decision change but 
also with the negotiations that led 
to it, noting that President S. 
Frederick Starr “was easy to work 
with.” 

This spring the General Faculty 
approved a charter for an Oberlin 
ice-hockey club. Advised by Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physics John 
Scofield, the club includes 25 stu- 
dent and five townspeople mem- 
bers. One of the student members, 
Corinne Alexander, says the ice 
rink helped persuade her to attend 
Oberlin. 


Men’s Tennis 1991-92 


Record: 16-11 overall, 4-4 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 


. ALLEGHENY 
. DENISON 


Case Western Reserve 


Wooster 


. OHIO WESLEYAN 


. WITTENBERG 

. WOOSTER 
Kenyon 

. *Wittenberg 

. Wooster 

. *Denison 


*= NCAC Tournament 


Results 
ove 


Soa > > i > 
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Season Highlights See “Men’s Tennis Trio Spells Success” in this 
section. Penth-year head coach Don Hunsinger recorded his 100th 


victory this season. 


Men’s Track and Field 1991-92 


NCAC Championships: 8th of 9 — 1Spts. 


Date 

Apr. 4 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 24 
May 1-2 


Opponent 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


vs. HIRAM/WOOSTER/HEIDELBERG 
All-Ohio at Ohio Wesleyan 

at John Carroll w/ Wooster 

NCAC Championship 


Results 

3rd of 3 — 36 pts. 
Ist of 3 — 69 pts. 
| Ith of 6 — 26 pts. 
3rd of 3 — 19 pts. 
8th of 9 — 21 pts. 


Season Highlights At the NCAC championships sophomore Megan Schulte 

placed second and broke her own College record in the discus with a toss of 
perce Mite 

125’0”. She placed fourth in the shot put with a season-best throw of 36’9”. 


Season Highlights At the NCAC championships junior Fred Mikulee earned 
second-team AII-NCAC honors and placed second in the 400-meter hurdles with a 
time of 57.42. Freshman David Day earned third-team AIIL-NCAC honors by 
placing third in the 5000-meter run with a time of 16:23.3. 
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New Coach Named for Football 


ormer Bucknell University 
TF peeeeeaaen and passing- 
game football coach Anthony 
Pierce has accepted the position 
of head coach of the Oberlin Col- 
lege football team. 

Besides spending the last two 
seasons at Bucknell, Pierce spent 
three seasons as head coach at New 
Jersey’s East Orange High School 
and one season as defensive-back 
coach at St. Peter’s College. 


Pierce earned a B.A. degree in 
health and physical education at 
Gettysburg College, where he 
played defensive back for the col- 
lege football team and set college 
records in career and single-game 
interceptions. He played one sea- 
son with the semiprofessional New 
Jersey Rams and attended mini- and 
pre-season camps with the Philadel- 
phia Stars, a United States Football 
League team. 


Field House Festivities 


Baseball 1991-92 A : 
Coming in October 


Record: 2-20 overall, 2-14 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 
at Allegheny 


at Allegheny 
at Allegheny 
at Allegheny 
at Earlham 
at Earlham 
Earlham 
at Earlham 
at Wittenberg 
at Wittenberg 
at Wittenberg 
at Wittenberg 
vs. WOOSTER 
vs. WOOSTER 
vs. WOOSTER 
vs. WOOSTER 


The College will dedicate the new John 
Heisman Ciub Fieid House October 10, 
1992. The day’s events include the dedi- 
cation ceremony, a picnic lunch, track 


meets, and tennis matches. Pictured here 


under construction, the new facility houses 
a 200-meter track and four tennis courts 
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and is connected to Philips Gymnasium. 
Construction was completed on schedule 
at the end of July. The festivities and the 
Heisman Club’s annual meeting coincide 
with Parents’ Weekend— October 9-11. 
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Season Highlights Sophomore outfielder Darryl Farmer, who 
hit two home runs and seven runs-batted-in and had a batting 
average of .342, was named to the AII-NCAC honorable- 
mention team. Senior outfielder James Schopf scored 11 runs— 
a season team record. 


Women’s Lacrosse 1991-92 
Record: 3-11 overall, 2-10 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


vs. WITTENBERG 
Men’s Lacrosse 1991-92 ; Bt Kenyon 


Record: 6-6 overall, 1-4 NCAC j at Wooster 


vs. DENISON 
Date NCAC Opponent Results 
Mar. 25 at Denison 2) . is Simei ae 
Mar. 28 vs. KENYON rf sieeplal aes 
Apr. 18 Ohio Wesleyan 20 


Apr. 22 WOOSTER 12 ; at Wittenberg 
ag 9 ; vs. EARLHAM 
May 2 


Wittenberg vs. WOOSTER 
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Season Highlights Sophomore goalie Alex Graf was first in the 


Season Highlights All-NCAC first-team pick Bonnie Scranton, a senior, 
led the offense with 42 goals, eight assists, and an average of 3.6 points 
per game. First-year student Gillian Giuffra led the defense with 48 
ground balls and was named to the AIl-NCAC second team 


NCAC with 163 saves versus 94 goals allowed—a .634 percentage. 
leam captain Darren Bosch, a senior, led the team and was third 


in the NCAC in scoring with 3.9 points per game. 
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LIBERALIZING THE LIBERAL ARTS: 
From Domination to Design 


Oberlin professor David Orr takes a systems approach to cunng an 


ailing world, from microbes to macro-economy, and says education 


must lead the way 


BY DAVID W. ORR 


FTER REFLECTING ON 


the state of education in his time, H. L. Mencken concluded that significant 


improvement required only that the schools be burned down and the pro- 


fessorate be hanged. For better or worse, the suggestion was largely ignored. 


Made today, however, it might find a more receptive 
public ready to buy the gasoline and rope. 

Americans, united on little else, seem to be of one 
mind in believing that the educational system K through 
Ph.D. is too expensive, cumbersome, and ineffective. 
But they are divided on how to go about the task of 
reform. On one side of the debate are those who argue 
that the failure is due mostly to lack of funding for 
laboratories, libraries, equipment, salaries, and new build- 
ings—a view, not surprisingly, held most avidly by pro- 
fessional educators. On the other side are those like 
Benno Schmidt, former president of Yale University, 
who propose to make education over as a business. 

Both sides of the debate, nonetheless, agree on the 
basic aims and purposes of education: to equip our na- 
tion with a world-class labor force in order to compete 
more favorably in the global economy, and to provide 
individuals the means for maximum upward mobility. 
On these, the purposes of education both higher and 
lower, there is great assurance and repose. 

Better reasons to rethink education have to do with 
the issues of human survival that will dominate the world 
of the 21st century. Those now being educated will 
have to do what we, the present generation, have been 
unable or unwilling to do: stabilize world population 
now growing at the rate of a quarter of a million a day, 
reduce the emission of greenhouse gases that threaten 
to change the climate—perhaps disastrously, protect bio- 
logical diversity now declining at an estimated 100 to 


200 species a day, reverse the destruction of rain forests 
(both tropical and temperate) now being lost at the rate 
of 116 square miles or more a day, and conserve soils 
being eroded at the rate of 65 million tons a day. 

They must learn how to use energy and materials 
efficiently. They must learn how to use solar energy. 
They must rebuild the economy in order to eliminate 
waste and pollution. They must learn how to conserve 
resources for the long term. They must begin the great 
work of repairing, as much as possible, the damage done 
to the earth in the past 200 years of industrialization. 
And they must do all of this while reducing poverty and 
egregious social inequities. No generation has ever faced 
a more daunting agenda. 

For the most part, however, we are still educating 
the young as if there were no planetary emergency. It is 
widely assumed that environmental problems will be 
solved by technology. Better technology can certainly 
help, but the crisis is not primarily one of technology. 
Rather, it is one of mind and hence one within the 
minds that develop and use technology. The crisis is 
foremost one of thought, perception, imagination, in- 
tellectual priorities, and loyalties. It is ultimately a crisis 
of education that purports to shape and refine the ca- 
pacity of minds to think clearly, to imagine what could 
be and is not, and to act faithfully. Resolution of the 
great challenges of the next century will require us to 
reconsider the substance, process, and purposes of edu- 
cation at all levels and do so, in Yale historian Jaroslav 
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Pelikan’s words, with “an intensity and ingenuity match- 
ing that shown by previous generations in obeying the 
command to have dominion over the planet.” 


EDUCATION IN ECOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Liberal arts institutions have a crucial role to play in 
reshaping education. We cannot know for certain what 
particular skills the young will need in coming decades, 
but we know with great certainty that they will need to 
be liberally educated in the fullest sense in order to 
rebuild households, farms, institutions, communities, 
corporations, and economies that operate on renewable 
energy, conserve biological diversity, use materials and 
water efficiently, recycle materials and organic wastes, 
and do not emit heat-trapping gases. 

The old curriculum was shaped around the goal of 
extending human dominion over the earth. The new 
curriculum will be organized around the need to de- 
velop the analytic abilities, ecological wisdom, and prac- 
tical wherewithal essential to making things that fit in a 
world of microbes, plants, animals, and entropy: what 
can be called the ecological-design arts. Ecological de- 
sign requires the ability to comprehend patterns that 
connect, which means getting beyond the boxes we call 
disciplines to see things in their larger context. Eco- 
logical design is the careful meshing of human purposes 
with the larger patterns and flows of the natural world, 
and the careful study of those patterns and flows to 
inform human purposes. 

Competence in ecological design means incorporat- 
ing intelligence about how nature works into the way 
we think, build, and live. Design applies to the making 
of nearly everything that directly or indirectly requires 
energy and materials or that governs their use. When 
houses, farms, neighborhoods, communities, cities, trans- 
portation systems, technologies, energy policies, and 
entire economies are well designed, they harmonize with 
the ecological patterns in which they are embedded. 
When poorly designed, they undermine those larger 
patterns, creating pollution, higher costs, and social 
stress. Bad design is not simply an engineering prob- 
lem, although better engineering would often help. The 
roots of the crisis go deeper. 

Good designs everywhere have certain common char- 
acteristics, including 
* right scale 
* simplicity 
* efficient use of resources 
* close fit between means and ends 
* durability 
* redundance 
* resilience 

They are often place specific or, in John Todd's 
words, they are “elegant solutions predicated on the 
uniqueness of place.” Good design also solves more 
than one problem at a time and promotes 
* human competence instead of addiction and depen- 
dence 
* efficient and frugal use of resources 
* sound regional economies 
* social resilience 
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Where good design becomes part of the social fabric 
at all levels, unanticipated positive side effects multiply. 
When people fail to design with ecological competence, 
unwanted side effects and disasters multiply. 


WHY HAVE WE DESIGNED BADLY? 


The pollution, violence, social decay, and waste all 
around us show that we have designed things badly. 
Why? There are, I think, three primary reasons. 

The first is that while energy and land were cheap 
and the world relatively empty, we simply did not have 
to master the discipline of good design. We developed 
extensive rather than intensive economies. Accordingly, 
cities sprawled, wastes were dumped into rivers and 
landfills, houses and automobiles got bigger and less 
efficient, and whole forests were converted into junk 
mail. Meanwhile, the know-how necessary to a diverse, 
frugal, intensive economy declined, and words like con- 
venience became synonymous with habits of waste. 

Second, design fails when greed, narrow self-inter- 
est, and individualism take over. Good design is a com- 
munity process requiring that people know and value 
the positive things that bring them together and hold 
them together. Old Order Amish, for example, refuse 
to buy combines, not because they would not make 
farming easier or more profitable, but because com- 
bines would undermine the community by depriving 
people of the opportunity to help their neighbors. If 
the Amish way is penny foolish, it is pound wise, the 
way intelligent design should be. In contrast, American 
cities with their extremes of poverty and opulence are 


cological design requires the ability 
to comprehend connecting patterns — getting 
beyond the boxes we call disciplines to see 


things in their larger context. 


products of people who believe that they have little in 
common with each other. Greed, suspicion, and fear 
undermine good community and good design alike. 

Third, poor design results from poorly equipped 
minds. Good design can only be done by people who 
understand harmony, patterns, and systems. Good de- 
sign requires a breadth of view that causes people to ask 
how human artifacts and purposes fit within a particu- 
lar culture and place. It also requires ecological intelli- 
gence, by which I mean an intimate familiarity with 
how nature works in a particular place. 

In 1923 George Sturt, one of the last wheelwrights 
in England, described making wagons as part of “the 
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Laughter and Love 


DAVID ORR SAYS HUMAN SURVIVAL IS UNCERTAIN, and to back up 
his contention he can cite more statistics than most people feel 
comfortable hearing. Hearing even some of them can lower his 
listeners’ spirits. But does he despair? 

“No, I don’t. I don’t spend five minutes a week in despair. If 
you're not laughing, you’re not taking issues seriously enough. We 
should have more pleasure in the natural world. Laughter, celebra- 
tion, and love—versus analysis, rational thought, and long-faced 
duty—will do more to save the world. We ought to spend more 
time outdoors playing.” 

Orr credits the time he spent outdoors playing as a child in 
hemlock forests along the Allegheny river with providing the basic 
context for his later environmental interests, which developed when 
he was a doctoral student in po- 
litical science at the University of 
Pennsylvania around the tme of 
the first Earth Day. 

Approaching his third year as 
professor of environmental stud- 
ies at Oberlin, these days Orr is 
working out some ideas for a book 
chapter he is contributing to a vol- 
ume edited by biologist Edward 
O. Wilson and sociologist Stephen 
Kellert. The book focuses on ideas 
related to biophelia, a word Orr says 
Wilson coined to mean “an in- 
nate affinity for life.” Orr is ex- 
ploring the idea that if love of A major change 
the natural world is innate, “our mental behavior, says Orr. 
job is to remove constraints to 
its experience.” Perhaps, he’s considering, “we can’t save the 
world unless we love it.” 


Another Enlightenment Needed 


Orr sees progress in environmentalism as inextricably tied to 
thoughts and emotions, and believes what is needed for a change 
in action is a change in thinking on the order of the Enlighten- 
ment. “We need a revolution in the way we think in order to 
build a sustainable future,” he says. 

While rejecting despair and believing that colleges and universi- 
ties should stimulate the thought that must precede action, Orr does 
admit to skepticism of academia’s ability to embrace the importance 
of environmental concerns rapidly enough. 

“There have been few curricular changes from 1952 to 1992 even 
though we have gone through major changes in our understanding 
of the world environment in that time,” he says. “Environmental 
concerns today should replace national security as a primary focus.” 

And so he spreads the word. Last academic year he gave four to 
six talks a month all over the country, mostly at other academic 
institutions. His talks generate good publicity for Oberlin College, 


ion 


in thought must precede a wide-spread change in environ- 


in part because news reporters attend many of them. 

And he writes articles and books, and chapters for other 
people’s books. He enjoys writing, calling it his “excuse for think- 
ing through things” and says most of the mail he receives is in 
response to his writings. 


“Exceptional Talent, Character, 
and Moral Vision” 


Somehow—through his teaching, talking, writing, or a combina- 
tion—Orr recently came to the attention of the Lyndhurst Founda- 
tion, who chose him to receive a 1992 Lyndhurst Foundation Prize. 
=z == The award, for which recipients 
are nominated anonymously, is 
given with no expectations for its 
use. Over the next three years 
Orr will receive $120,000 to do 
with as he likes. Lyndhurst Prizes 
are awarded, according to the 
foundation, for “the educational, 
cultural, and charitable activities 
of partcular individuals of excep- 
tional talent, character, and moral 
vision.” Others who have re- 
ceived the award include Taylor 
Branch, Bill McKibben, Toni 
Morrison, Theodore Rosen- 
garten, and Eudora Welty. 

Orr lives in Oberlin with his 
wife, Elaine, who substitute- 
teaches fifth grade at Oberlin’s Prospect School, and the couple’s 
son Daniel, 20, a student at the College. Son Michael, Class of 
1989, has just completed a Peace Corps tour in Ecuador and is 
working in the capital city, Quito, for a year before returning to 
the states for graduate school. 

The family moved here in 1990 from Arkansas, where for 11 
years Orr had developed educational programs and raised funds for 
the Meadowcreek Project. Before founding the nonprofit environ- 
mental-education organization with his brother in 1979, Orr taught 
at Agnes Scott College and at the University of North Carolina. 

Besides coediting The Campus and Environmental Responsibility, Orr 
has coauthored and coedited The Global Predicament (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1979) and written Ecological Literacy: Education 
and the Transition to a Postmodern World (State University of New 
York Press, 1991). His articles have appeared in over 20 periodicals, 
including The Futurist, Harvard Educational Review, Human Ecology, 
and the Journal of Politics. 

A member of the Pew Scholars Advisory Board, Orr is a member 
of the Advisory Board of the George Gallup International Institute, 
a Lindisfarne fellow, and a member of the National Environmental 


Leadership Council. —LKG 
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age-long effort of Englishmen to fit themselves close 
and ever closer into England.” Sturt built wagons de- 
signed to fit a buyer’s particular habits, needs, and to- 
pography. To do so he needed to know a great deal 
about how his customers used a wagon, whether they 
drove fast or slow, whether their land was rocky or wet, 
and what they hauled. As a result, he wrote, 
we got curiously intimate with the peculiar needs of 
the neighborhood. In farm-waggon or dung-cart, bar- 
ley-roller, plough, water barrel, or what not, the di- 
mensions we chose, the curves we followed were 
imposed upon us by the nature of the soil in this or 
that farm, the gradient of this or that hill, the temper 
of this or that customer or his choice perhaps in 
horseflesh. 

Further, he needed to know what kinds of trees gave 
particular parts extra strength, or flexibility, or durabil- 
ity, and where these trees grew and when they were 
ready to harvest. And finally he needed to know the 
traditions and craft skills that were passed down as folk 
knowledge: 

What we had to do was to live up to the local wisdom 
of our kind; to follow the customs, and work to the 
measurements, which had been tested and corrected 
long before our time in every village shop all across the 
country. 

A contemporary example of ecological design is to be 
found in John Todd’s “living machines,” which are care- 
fully orchestrated ensembles of plants, aquatic animals, 
technology, solar energy, and high-tech materials to pu- 
rify waste water, but without the expense, energy use, 
and chemical hazards of conventional sewage-treatment 
technology. In Todd’s words: 

People accustomed to seeing mechanical moving parts, 
to experiencing the noise or exhaust of internal com- 
bustion engines or the silent geometry of electronic 
devices, often have difficulty imagining living machines. 
Complex life forms, housed within strange light-recep- 
tive structures, are at once familiar and bizarre. They 
are both garden and machine. They are alive yet framed 
and contained in vessels built of novel materials . . . 
Living machines bring people and nature together in a 
fundamentally radica! and transformative way 

Todd's living machines resemble greenhouses filled 
with plants and aquatic animals Waste water enters at 
one end, purified water leaves at the other. In between, 
the work of sequestering heavy metals in plant tssues, 
breaking down toxic chemicals, and removing nutrients 
is done by an ensemble of organisms driven by sunlight. 


PUBLIC POLICIES REQUIRE GOOD DESIGN 
Ecological design also applies to the design of public 
policies. Governmental planning and regulation require 
large and often ineffective or counterproductive bureau- 
cracies. In contrast, design means, in the words of Wil- 
liam Ophuls, 
the attempt to produce the outcome by establishing 
criteria to govern the operations of the process so that 
the desired result will occur more or less automatically 
without further human intervention. 
Well-designed policies and laws get the big things, like 
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prices and taxes, right, while preserving a high degree of 
freedom for varying personal and institutional response. 
Design focuses on the structure of problems as opposed 
to their coefficients. For example, the Clean Air Act of 
1970 required car manufacturers to install catalytic con- 
verters to remove air pollutants. Several decades later, 
emissions per vehicle are down substantially, but with 
more cars on the road air quality is about the same. A 
design approach to transportation would cause us to think 
more about creating access between housing, schools, 
jobs, and recreation that eliminate the need to move lots 
of people and materials over long distances. A design 
approach would cause us to reduce dependence on auto- 
mobiles by building better public-transit systems, restor- 
ing railroads, and creating bike trails and walkways. 

What does ecological design have to do with Oberlin 
or any other educational institution? The starting point 
is to ask how those institutions work within the larger 
patterns and flows of nature on which they depend for 
energy, materials, water, food, and into which they dis- 
card their wastes. Do they have a clear policy to imple- 
ment state-of-the-art energy efficiency? Do they use 
nontoxic materials in new construction and renovations? 
Do they recycle organic wastes and paper? Do they pur- 
chase recycled paper and materials? Have they begun to 
phase out toxic substances in landscaping and mainte- 
nance? Do they use their institutional buying power to 
support local and regional economies? Have they begun 
to invest their endowments in things that move the world 
in more sustainable directions? In short, do the institu- 
tions that purport to induct the young into responsible 
adulthood act responsibly and imaginatively in making 
decisions that shape the world the young will inherit? 

These are difficult and complex questions. But many 
colleges and universities are making significant progress 
in redesigning institutional operations while saving money 
and doing good at the same time. The State University 
of New York at Buffalo saved $3 million in 1991 by 
implementing a systematic energy-efficiency program. 
They also significantly reduced the university's contri- 
bution to global warming and acid rain. For the same 
reasons, other institutions are implementing systematic 
energy policies. Hendrix College in Conway, Arkansas 
is buying as much of its food as possible from loca! tarms, 
thereby cutting transportation costs, improving the quality 
of its dining service, and helping loca! farmers. Dozens 
of colleges and universities have implemented full-scale 
recycling programs. The University of Kansas has estab- 
lished an environmenta!-ombudsman office to pursue 
cost-effective environmental reforms throughout the in- 
stitution. Nationally, the Student Environmental Action 
Coalition and the National Wildlife Federation are help- 
ing to organize informed student involvement in issues 
of campus ecology. (For more information on particular 
campus activities, see David Eagan and David Orr, edi- 
tors, The Campus and Environmental Responsibility, Jossey- 
Bass Publishers, 1992.) 

Rethinking its use of resources is a visible sign of an 
institution’s commitment to the future. Done with intel- 
ligence and persistence, it can save money, but it also 

(continued on page 52) 
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B Standing with 

Oberlin College president 
§. Frederick Starr and 
Community Service Award 
winners Anne Cartmell 
Elder and John Dixon 
Elder, both ’53, are this 
year’s honorary-degree 
recipients. From the left: 
Educator David Weikart 
"53, president of High/ 
Scope Educational Research 
Foundation; Asian-art 
historian and author Jon 
Carter Covell ’30, professor 
emeritus of California State 
University at Long Beach; 
civil-rights and immigra- 
tion-issues attorney Antonia 
Hernandez, president of 
the Mexican American 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, for which she is also general counsel; 
Starr, and the Elders, Oberlin community care givers and founding members 
of Lorain County Habitat for Humanity and the Oberlin Overground Railroad 
Coalition for Central American refugees. 
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“@ Holding his newly 
earned diploma, 
Delfon Curlpepper 
waves to his family 
and friends from the 
grandstand on Tappan 
Square. The champion 
runner was featured 
in the 1991 fall-issue 
“Sports” section in 
“Delfon Curlpepper’s 
Tale of Tenacity.” 
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B Chemistry professor 
Norman Craig 53 and 
religion professor Gordon 
Michalson, Jr, lead the 
graduating seniors onto 
Tappan Square. Ujima, the 
word on the 1992 class 
banner, hanging from the 
Memorial Arch, 1s Swahili 
for collective responsibility. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY RICK SHERLOCK 


V Students hold ribbons to demarcate the alternative path—around rather 
than through the Memorial Arch——that many to-be-graduates take to the 
ceremonies on Tappan Square. 


A Class of 1992 class officers: Annarelly Conde, 
first vice-president, Leah Hunter, second vice- 
president; and Julie Gozan, president. 
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“@ Harriet Johnson Mosher ‘27 joins other Champagne Luncheon 
guests in honoring LaVerne Parks Storer ’20, the oldest of 
alumni returning for this year’s reunion. 


@ Daniel Moe accepts 
long and hearty applause 
from members of the 
Oberlin Alumni Choir and 
the audience in Finney 
Chapel, who gathered on 
the afternoon of com- 
mencement eve to pay 
and enjoy a choral tribute 
to Oberlin’s retiring choral 
conductor. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY Howard 


"43 B.D. and Alison White °43 
Stanton have retired from their 
Volunteers in Mission positions 
with Warren Wilson Coll. 
Howard, a trustee of the col- 
lege, had volunteered as assis- 
tant to the president as an ad- 
visor on church-relations issues; 
Alison as a teacher of English 
composition. They teach at the 
U. North Carolina, Asheville, 
Center for Creative Retirement 
and are senior mentors with the 
undergraduate school. The 
couple lives in Swannanoa, 
N.C. VJim Heininger ’53 B.D. 
lives in Lakeview, Ohio, not 


Lakewood, as was reported in 
the Winter 1992 OAM. 


1924 During the spring 


in Riverside, Calif., former 
Metropolitan Opera Co. bass 
Jack Gurney was honored by the 
Opera Assoc. for his contribu- 
tions to the art. Jack sang two 
solos for the 500-member au- 
dience. He lives in Corona Del 
Mar, Calif., with his wife, Roma 
Sexton Gurney ’25.W Frank and 
Katherine “Trink” Burgner 
Huntley have moved from their 
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ALU 
News ¢& Notes 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend features events and awards; 
association president Yuan Chang issues report and request, alumni 
give over $10 million to Oberlin 


g 


All Four Seasons Hit 
Commencement-Reunion Weekend 


By Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60 


OMMENCEMENT-REUNION Weekend, per cheek to cheek. The next day, as a 

May 22-25, began with summer weather northeast wind swept through the Alumni 
on Friday and most of Saturday. Then Luncheon tent on Wilder bowl, it felt as 
an autumn-like cold front and heavy rain if snow might fall any moment, and the 
moved through just as 750 reunion pic- few who had brought their winter coats 
nickers were about to be served, disap- were fortunate. Monday morning’s com- 
pointing the 300 10th-year reunioners the | mencement was cold, sunny, and windy— 
most as they were forced to scurry into a perfect day for late March. 
Burton basement to eat their picnic sup- In spite of the weather, the weekend 
was successful. 
Reunion-class- 
sponsored sym- 
posia, many fea- 
turing faculty, 
were particularly 
popular. Titles 
included “PC at 
Oberlin,” “Medi- 
cal Ethics: End- 
of-Life Issues,” 
“What Are Ober- 
lin Students Re- 
ally Like,” “After 
the Cold War,” 
and “Censorship 
in the Arts.” A 
filled Finney 
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Chapel heard 
President a 


Honored: Chris Saunders and John Elder. Frederick Starr 


SUMMER 1992 


give an insider’s view of Russia and her 
neighbors. 

Entertainment events were also well at- 
tended, especially the Piano Extravaganza, 
the Gilbert and Sullivan performance, and 
the Obertones/Nothing But Treble concert. 

Besides sponsoring symposia, reunion 
classes held other special events. The Class 
of 1942 presented a class recital, the 25th- 
reunion class entertained local emeriti pro- 
fessors at a special breakfast, and the 10th- 
reunion class held an open-mic performance 
event. 

A standing ovation and some tears 
showed Daniel Moe how much his choral 
conducting has meant to the Oberlin com- 
munity. A choir of over 65 current and 
former members of his choirs offered a 
superb musical tribute to Dan, the culmi- 
nation of three intense rehearsals during 
the weekend. 

Reunion gifts announced during the 
Alumni Luncheon included new records for 


almost every category (see “Reunion Gifts 
Highest Ever” on this page). 

John Elder ’53 received double recogni- 
tion during the weekend—by the Alumni 
Association at the Alumni Luncheon, when 
he received the Alumni Medal, and by the 
College at commencement, when he and 
Anne Cartmell Elder ’53 received the Dis- 
tinguished Service to the Community 
Award. Anyone who serves two six-year 
terms as a trustee of Oberlin College de- 
serves to be recognized; but John Elder, an 
alumni-elected trustee from 1979 to 1991, 
rendered extraordinary service, putting in 
countless early-morning hours on the 
College’s Committee on Shareholder Re- 
sponsibility and its progenitor, the College 
Investment Advisory Committee. During his 
entire time on the board, John was a mem- 
ber of the Communications Committee, 
now called the Campus Affairs Committee, 
and was a leading figure in helping the board 
devise a divestment policy. Before his trustee 


Total reunion gifts and 
commitments as of Com- 
mencement-Reunion 
Weekend, May 22-25, 
were $10,024,5 12—twice 
the amount raised in re- 
union gifts and commit- 
ments by the same time 
last year. The amount 
surpasses by $1.6 million 
the total reunion gifts re- 
ceived in 1989, when the 
previous record was set. 
Several classes set 1n- 
dividual records. The 
classes of 1932, 1942, 


During 
Gift Committee, presented to the ¢ 


class that sets a new giving record during 
a second plaque to challenge the Class of 


at its 50th reunion in the year 2042. 


Reunion Gifts Highest Ever 
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1947, 1961, and 1967 brought in the most of any class holding its 60th, 50th, 45th, 
30th, and 25th reunion, respectively. The classes of 1947 and 1961 also broke records 
for participation in the 45th and 30th reunioning year with, respectively, 77.5 and 
74.2 percent of the class members contributing. ues | 

the Alumni Luncheon Bayard Lyon, chair of the Class of 1942 Reunion 
‘ollege a plaque (see photo) to recognize each 
its 50th-reunion year. The class presented 
1992, in particular, to set a new gift record 
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Ann Arbor home 
of 33 years to a 
nearby retire- 
ment commu- 
nity. Their new 
address: Dan- 
cey House, Apt. 
571, 801 West 
Middle St, Chel- Huntley 
sea, MI 48118. Trink published 
her book, The Company of Heaven, 
in 1980. 


i 92 5 For her 90th birth- 


day in January, Margaret Clink 
Sullivan held a ig 

concert in her 
home. She ar- 
ranged a music 
program in which 
she performed a 
cello solo and 
played piano. 
Peggy lives in Sullivan 
Gulfport, Fla., where she plays 


in a string quartet. 


1933 in April pianist 
Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich 
gave two lectures and a piano 
master class at Oberlin and a 
master class at the Boston Con- 
servatory. This year Lillian cel- 
ebrates her 21st anniversary as 
professor of piano at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. 


1934 in October 1991 U. 
Minnesota Sch. of Public Health 
professor Leonard Schuman re- 
ceived the Min- 
nesota Dept. of 
Health’s Pioneer 
Award for his 
work promoting 
good health. He 
was a member of 
the 1964 com- 
mittee that issued Schuman 
the Surgeon General’s first report 
on smoking and health. 


1936 Bowling Green State 


U. professor emeritus of physi- 
cal education and former uni- 
versity swimming coach Samuel 
“Scotty” Cooper ice-skated in 
Skate Michigan 92, held March 
6 at U. Michigan’s Yost Ice 
Arena. Scotty, who took up the 
sport in 1967, ice skates two or 
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three times a week. He lives in 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


i 93 7 Katherine Borroff 


and James 738 Morrill celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary 
with family and friends Dec. 29, 
1991, in Concord, Calif. Kather- 
ine and her sister, Mary Elizabeth 
“Betsey” Borroff Burroughs, play 
string bass in the San Diego 
County, Calif., North Coast 
Symphony. 


i 9 3 8 Amherst, Mass., resi- 


dent Paul Norton won first place 
in the National Championship 
Squash Tournament’s 75-and- 
over age group. The competi- 
tion was held in Denver in 
February. WIn April, in recog- 
nition of his contributions to 
the field of allergy and immu- 
nology, U. Iowa Coll. of Medi- 
cine professor emeritus Paul 
Seebohm received the Ameri- 
can Academy of Allergy and 
Immunology’s Distinguished 
Clinician Award. 


i 941 During the winter 


Richard Hauser lectured on 
three Columbus Caravelle 
cruise ships traveling to the 
Antarctic. On the first cruise 
he was accompanied by Kath- 
erine Quinton Hauser 743; on 
the second by Robert Miller, 
husband of Jean MacArthur 
Miller ’43; and on the third by 
Harold Howes ’48.WAn exhi- 
bition of artist Lucy Weeks 
Pirtle’s collages, monoprints, 
and drawings was held in early 
summer at the Studio Gallery 
in Washington, D.C. In July 
Lucy moved from Bethesda to 
Hilton Head Island. Her ad- 
dress: 5101 Island Club, 85 
Folly Field Rd., Hilton Head 
Island, SC 29928. Phone: (803) 
785-2554. WIn his keynote ad- 
dress to this year’s Detroit 
Symphony African American 
Composers Forum, George 
Walker ’83hon. charged that 
“tokenism is stronger in classi- 
cal music than in the other 
Arts,” Addressing young Afri- 
can-American composers, George 
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service, John had been an elected member 
of the Alumni Board and was president of 
the Alumni Association in 1977-78. In his 
role as in-town alumni-elected trustee he 
faithfully represented his fellow trustees at 
annual Alumni Council meetings and at 
Executive Board and Trustee Search Com- 
mittees. John’s insight and perspective on 
Oberlin have touched many generations of 
Oberlinians; last year he gave the baccalau- 
reate address during Commencement-Re- 
union Weekend, and this year he was the 
10th-reunion-cluster dinner speaker. 
Three Certificates of Appreciation were 
presented at the Alumni Luncheon. Dwan 


Appreciated: Mary Louise and Don VanDyke. 


Vanderpool Robinson ’83, was recognized 
in absentia for her activities in the Alumni 
Association. Right after giving a speech 
at the 1983 commencement exercises in 
her role as president of the senior class, 
she volunteered to be class agent and 
served in that capacity until 1990. She 
was appointed to the Black Alumni Com- 
mittee in 1988 and served as its chair for 
three active and formative years. Under 
Dwan’s leadership many of the ideas set 
forth in the 1987 Black Alumni Report 
were implemented, including the worth- 
while and successful Black Alumni Emer- 
gency Fund and the John Langston Chal- 
lenge and two successful Black Alumni Re- 
unions. Dwan also represented the Black 
Alumni Committee for a three-year term 
on the Executive Board. 

Another alumna of many talents, 


Eleanor “Chris” Derby Saunders ’50, has 
served the association in many capacities 
and was honored for her outstanding ser- 
vice and commitment to the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Chris rejuvenated alumni activi- 
ties in Dayton when the ACTION pro- 
gram was initiated and served as regional 
coordinator for three years. She was elected 
to the Executive Board for a three-year 
term and to a two-year term as treasurer 
of the association, chairing the Trustee 
Search Committee. 

The other recipients of a Certificate 
of Appreciation were two people who 
live in Oberlin and do much behind 
=e = m2 the scenes: Don 
and Mary Louise 
Enigson VanDyke, 
both Class of 1947. 
It’s unlikely any 
single person can 
fully appreciate how 
totally devoted and 
extraordinarily help- 
ful the VanDykes 
are. As co-class 
agents for almost 20 
years, Don and Mary 
Louise are in charge 
of local arrangements 
whenever their clus- 
ter has a reunion. Be- 
tween reunions Mary 
Louise serves on the 
Conservatory Task 
Force, and as a hostess has graciously put many 
nervous prospective conservatory students at ease 
while they wait for their auditions. 

Don has served the past three years as 
co-chair of the record-breaking Class of 
1947 Reunion Gift Committee and on the 
Class Agent Advisory Committee. When 
he isn’t doing all these things (and many 
other tasks for Rotary, First Church, Ken- 
dal at Oberlin, and the Oberlin Clinic), 
Don puts in many hours as a volunteer for 
the development and Alumni Association 
offices. VanDyke hospitality is legendary 
to international and conservatory students 
and those who attend the couple’s post- 
Musical Union-concert receptions for out- 
of-town soloists. 
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MIpGE Woop BritTINGHAMSs 
executive director of the Alumni Association. 
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A Report to Alumni 
By Yuan Chang "56 


os Alumni Association is alive and well, 
and so are the alumni. The $80 million 
capital campaign wound up with close to $95 
million, much of the participation owing to 
alumni support. five 

So, you will not be asked 
for money for a while, not 
for the next few hours, any- 
way. Instead, you have this 
report for your reading plea- 
sure. The association uni- 
verse is expanding while ev- 
erything else in the world— 
the distances, the economy, 
and the budgets—seems to 
be contracting. Focused-in- 
terest alumni groups of vary- 
ing natures and sizes are in 


various stages of incorpora- Chang: “I urge you all to partiapate.” 


tion or affiliation. In addi- 

tion to the Conservatory Task Force, the 
Black Alumni Committee, and OLGBA 
(Oberlin Lesbian, Gay and Bisexual Alumni), 
there are three newer groups: the Oberlin 
Disabled Alumni Association, OAPAAA 
(Oberlin Asian Pacific American Alumni As- 
sociation), and the Alumni Bowlers Associa- 
tion. 

Fulfilling the charge of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation constitution “to foster communica- 
tion between the College and its alumni and 
among alumni,” two special-interest groups 
held reunions during the 1991-92 school 
year—OLGBA and Asian Pacific alumni. 
One hundred years of Oberlin football were 
honored in a special reunion as well. Ober- 
lin Outreach reached Minneapolis and Phila- 
delphia this past year—day-long seminars on 
environmental issues were led by Oberlin 
faculty members. We continue to look for 
additional ideas and suggestions that would 
further raise the kindred spirit and encour- 
age enthusiastic participation among the 40 
thousand strong. 

Yet we also look forward to another chal- 
lenge as we head toward the 21st century. 
The country’s economic and social resources 
are becoming more limited. Soon there will 
be rationing, be it of clean air or health care. 
As the work force shrinks relative to the to- 
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tal population, tension will mount between 
the old and young. 

Oberlin has seldom spoken with one voice, 
but its alumni have always shared a com- 
mon set of values that project 
one spirit. The need has never 
been more urgent than now 
for us to define and articulate 
this set of shared values as 
change takes place all around 
us. If Oberlin were to re- 
spond to the random impact 
of forces in the world at large 
in an unmanaged fashion, it 
would be only a matter of 
time before Oberlin would no 
longer be the Oberlin you 
and I recognize. 

Oberlin cannot be every- 
thing to everyone. Choices 
must be made sooner or later. The sooner 
we identify our options, the more likely we 
will be able to strategize to keep what we 
want to keep. Choices of approach and meth- 
odology are as important as choices of de- 
sired outcomes. It is not a question of pri- 
orities, but rather a matter of delicate bal- 
ance. This is no easy task. It is one that 
invites serious engagement from all of us. In 
achieving the delicate balance of healthy sur- 
vival without sacrificing cherished values, it 
is not sufficient for us to be advocates of 
single causes. Our activism needs to be mul- 
tifaceted. Random suggestions need to be 
given shape. Our would-be solutions must 
not create new problems. 

The Alumni Association stands ready to 
follow or to lead in this College initiative. 
I urge you all to participate at every op- 
portunity in this exciting, yet urgent, ven- 
ture to prepare for Oberlin’s second turn of 
a century. 


YUAN CHANG sb president of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association. This piece is reproduced ver- 
batim from the 1992 Commencement-Reunion 
Alumni Luncheon program. In June the Con- 
servatory Task Force was elevated in status to 
become the Conservatory Committee of the 
Alumni Association. 


advised “not militancy, but appren- 
ticeship dedicated to excellence.” 


1942 In his book Great 
Power Diplomacy: 1814-1914 
Brown U. professor emeritus 
of history Norman Rich de- 
scribes how statesmen have 
conducted foreign policy, dealt 
with crisis situations, and how 
they faired in resolving the cri- 
ses. The book was recently 


published by McGraw Hill. 


1943 Following her hus- 


band’s death and her parents’ 
move to a retirement home Mary 
Lou Dappert Cummings started 
Cummings Communication, a 
consulting business that trains 
business persons to write ef- 
fectively. A member of the 
Blue Cross governing board, 
Mary Lou has been included 
in the 1992 issue of Who’s Who 
of American Women.W1n March 
Edna Davis was elected presi- 
dent of the YWCA of the Up- 
per Lowlands, Inc., in Sumter, 


S.C 


1944 Chesapeake, Va., 


resident Enid Little Clarke per- 
formed the role of Daisy 
Werthan in Driving Miss Daisy 
at Norfolk’s 
Gallery Dinner 
Theatre. In May 
she traveled with 
35 members of 
her church choir 
to New York 
City, where they 
were part of a Clarke 
200-voice choir that performed 
Jon Rutter’s Magnificat at 
Carnegie Hall. 


1947 After specializing in 


internal medicine and cardiology 
at Philadelphia General Hospi- 
tal, Robert Kemp opened a 
practice in his home town— 
Gloversville, N.Y. He retired 
from his practice in 1988. He 
and his wife, Marilyn, celebrated 
their 45th wedding anniversary 
June 28, 1992. Robert says he 
has recovered from his 1989 by- 


pass surgery and enjoys good 
health. He works part time at a 
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local hospital and is medical di- 
rector of a local hospice. 


§ 949 With grants from 


Boulder’s Commission on the 
Arts, the Boulder County Sci- 
entific and Cultural Facilities 
District, and the Neodata En- 
dowment for the Arts and Hu- 
manities, Boulder artist Mila 
Johnston Mitchell is organizing 
an exhibit—The Labyrinth— 
of her works dating from the 
1960s to the present. The ex- 
hibit will be held at the Boul- 
der Public Library in the fall. 


1950 Atier graduating 


from the Medical Coll. of 


Pennsylvania at age 40, Polly 
Anderson Graham worked sev- 
eral years for public psychiat- 
ric hospitals and as a psychiat- 
ric administrator. Now in pri- 
vate practice, she also does 
clinical work, which she calls 
her “real love,” at the Eastern 
State Hospital and School in 
Perevose, Pa: "Polly lives in 
Moorestown, N.J., with her 
husband, Roger, and their two 
daughters. 


4 9 5 Last summer Israel 


Avnion, formerly Samuel 
Feinstein, visited with Jack 
Kennedy ’26 at Jack’s Ithaca, 
N.Y., home. Jack’s swimming 
regimen—30( laps three times 
a week—keeps him looking at 
least 20 years younger than he 
really is, says Israel. During his 
visit Israel talked on the tele- 
phone with Ann “Kiki” Heitkamp 
Eglinton. On his way home to 
Kiriat Tivon, Israel, where he 
teaches music, Israel stopped in 
Switzerland, where he climbed 
the highest peak in the Jungfrau 
area—his fifth Alpine climb. His 
21-year-old daughter is traveling 
in South America. VW Ohio State 
U. professor of German Charles 
Hoffmann was given the 199] 
O.S.U. Coll. of Humanities’ Ex- 
emplary Faculty Award for his 


achievements in teaching, re- 
search, and service. He also re- 
cently received the American 
Assoc. of University Professors’ 
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Composer Leslie Adams 
Joins Spring ASOC Visitors 


\TIONALLY renowned composer As the featured speaker for Lesbian, 
Leslie Adams ’55, from Cleveland, Gay, Bisexual Pride Week, Amanda 
was guest speaker April 17 in a pro- Udis-Kessler ’88 Z 
| gram sponsored _ gave a talk, “Identity 
by Afrikan Heri- Politics and Beyond: 
tage House. Last A History and Future 
year Leslie completed of the U.S. Bisexual 
three new works Movement” on April 
and oversaw two 10. On the same day 
premieres and eight she co-led a work- 
performances of his shop, “Lesbian/Bi- & 
work, including Night — sexual Dialogue,” and Udis-Kessler 
Adams Song for flute and _ performed at an AIDS benefit concert. Amanda, 
harp at New York’s Carnegie Hall, and Christ- a religion major at Oberlin, is enrolled in a Ph.D. 
mas Lullaby, performed by the Cleveland Or- _ program in gender studies at Boston College. 
chestra. Selections from his new opera, “Buscando America: Out of the Shadow 
Blake, were performed this March by so- _ of the Quincentenary,” a campus week-long 
prano Martina Arroyo and the Royal Ethio- _ series of lectures about the untold histo- 
pian Philharmonic Orchestra ata command ries of the American continents, featured 
performance for the emperor and empress Victoria Gonzalez 
of Ethiopia in Constitution Hall in Wash- 90 as a panelist. A 
ington, D.C. He has received fellowships former resident of 
from the Yaddo artist colony and the Na- Nicaragua, Victoria is 
tional Endowment for the Arts. Leslie re- studying the history 
ceived his Mus.B. degree in music educa- of Nicaraguan women 
tion from Oberlin and the Ph.D. degree in in a Ph.D. program 
music from Ohio State University. Excerpts at the University of 
of the music from Blake are heard on New Mexico. She 


Oberlin’s video Follow the Morning Star, a Gonzalez —_triple-majored in his- 
chronicle of Oberlin’s historic role in the tory, women’s studies, and Latin American 
education of blacks, narrated by Bill Cosby. studies at Oberlin. —MWB 


The Friends of the Oberlin College Library 


have had an extraordinarily successful inaugural year. Our organization is 
providing significant support for special acquisitions and programs that help 
the library fulfill its fundamental role in the academic life of the college. 


JOIN US. BE A FRIEND. 


Members receive the Library Perspectives newsletter, invitations to 
Friends programs, and other privileges. Most of all, Friends 

have the satisfaction of supporting Oberlin’s outstand- 
ing library. Annual membership categories: 


Student $50 Associate $500 Patron 
$25 Friend $100. Sponsor $1000 Benefactor 


Friends of the Oberlin College Library 
Mudd Center, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Ile » ae) . Vad Ma ' > 
Please make checks payable to Oberlin College. 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


FACULTY Sanford Shepard, Apr. 10, 1992, 
at age 64. A professor of Spanish, he joined 
the Oberlin faculty in 1961 and was named 
director of the Humanities Program in 1969. 
The Sanford Shepard Memorial Lectureship, 
to which contributions can be made, has been 
instituted in his memory. Mr. Shepard’s 
Memorial Minute will appear in a future is- 


sue of the OAM. 


Bradford Cook, Apr. 2, 1992, at his West- 
port Point, Mass., home. He was 68 years 
old. An Oberlin instructor of Romance lan- 
guages and literature from 1950 to 1954, 
Mr. Cook later taught at U. California, Riv- 
erside, and Smith Coll. before joining 
Haverford Coll., from which he retired as a 
professor of French in 1984. He is survived 
by his wife, Martha; two daughters; a brother; 


a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


STAFF Donald W. Chapman, May 1, 1992, 
at his home in Oberlin. He was 76 years old. 
He joined the College staff in 1958 and ran 
its purchasing and stores operations until 
1979, when he was named emeritus director 
of purchasing and auxiliary services. He was 
preceded in death by a son. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Anna; two children; six grand- 
children; a sister; and a brother. 


Mary Esther Cowles, Feb. 28, 1992, in 
Oberlin at age 82 after a brief illness. She 
joined the College library staff in 1942 and 
was head of the catalog department from 1958 
to 1961. Although she was named emerita 
catalog librarian in 1977, she worked part 
time and as volunteer in both the catalog 
and special-collections departments of the 
library until fall 1991. 


Tessa Marcel, May 10, 1992, following a 
brief illness. She was 54 years old. A 15-year 
member of the College staff, she was former 
house director of Talcott and Barrows halls. 
At the time of her death she was coordina- 
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tor of Dascomb Hall. Ms. Marcel is sur- 
vived by her husband, Jerry; two daughters; 


and a sister. 


Kathryn Heyer Perkins, May 9, 1992, at 
age 95. A life-long Lorain County, Ohio, 
resident, she was house director of Pyle Inn 
and Harkness House from 1946 until her 
retirement in 1964. Mrs. Perkins began vol- 
unteering at Lorain Community Hospital 
when it opened in 1962 and continued untl 
she was well over 80 years old. She was 
preceded in death by her husband. A daugh- 


ter and two grandchildren survive. 


Earl Smith, Sept. 29, 1991 at age 85. An 
Oberlin resident since the mid-1950s, he 
joined the College staff in 1956 and retired 
in 1968 as a custodian in the Conservatory 
of Music building. Mr. Smith was preceded 
in death by a son and a granddaughter. His 
wife, Indiana; two children; 17 grandchil- 
dren; 43 great-grandchildren; and five great- 
great-grandchildren survive. 


Louis J. Sombaty, Apr. 12, 1992, at age 
87. A piano technician in the conservatory 
from 1954 until his retirement in 1969, Mr. 
Sombaty also initiated and taught a piano 
technician’s course. He had made his home 
in Cherokee Village, Ark. His wife preceded 
him in death. Survivors include a niece. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Lewis Gottlieb Fritz 733 S.T.M., Dec. 26, 
1991, at age 100. He earned a Ph.D. degree 
at Vanderbilt U. A long-time New Bremen, 
Ohio, resident, Mr. Fritz retired as minister 
of the Zion United Church of Christ. He 
had taught Latin in local schools. He was 
preceded in death by his wife. Survivors in- 
clude two children, eight grandchildren, and 
10 great-grandchildren. 


George Carl Lockwood 734 B.D., Feb. 5, 


1992, at age 97. Before being ordained as a 


Louis Nemzer Award for defense 
of academic freedom and service 
to faculty governance. W Howard 
Karp and the Pro Arte Quartet’s 
recording of Bloch’s Piano 
Quintets No. 1 and No. 2 has 
been released by Laurel Rec- 
ords. W Cleveland State U. pro- 
fessor of music Bain Murray’s 
opera, The Legend, was per- 
formed June 26 and 27 in Sault 
Sainte Marie, Mich., as part of 
the city’s bicentennial celebra- 
tion. Sault Sainte Marie is the 
site of the early 19th-century 
romance about which the op- 
era was written—that between 
Irish fur trader John Johnston 
and Neengay, daughter of the 
Ojibway chief Waubogeeg. 


i 95 2 Earnest Lau has re- 


tired as director of Singapore’s 
Regional Language Centre. Be- 
fore being named the center’s 
director Earnest had been a 
teacher and principal at the 
Anglo-Chinese Sch. 28 years. 
Address: 15 Camden Park, Singa- 
pore 1129, Republic of Singapore. 
Phone: (65) 466-2269. W Treasure 
Island, Fla., resident Judith 
Richardson Meisner is included 
in the 1992-93 edition of Who’s 
Who Among Human Services 
Professionals.\W Ann Arbor resi- 
dent Art Wolfe will spend three 
years teaching at International 
Christian U. in Tokyo and con- 
ducting research studies with the 
U. Michigan Office of Financial 
Aid. Two of his children are 
Oberlin alumni—Nancy ’79 and 
Christopher 791. His youngest 
child is a high-school junior. 


4 95 3 In March F. Gibson 
“Kip” Head, Jr., 

National City | / 
Bank vice-presi- 
dent of secured 
credit, retired. 
He joined the 
bank in 1954 and 
was promoted to 
vice-president in Head 
1973. Kip and his wife, Edith, live 
in Novelty, Ohio. 


i955 Anthony Papalia, 


director of the counseling cen- 
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ter at State U. New York, 
Cortland, has been elected 
president of the International 
Assoc. of Counseling Ser- 
vices—a counseling-service-ac- 
creditation organization. He 
and his wife, harpist Ruth 
Wickersham Papalia ’56, have 
four daughters. 


1956 Last May Carolyn 


Gage Carpenter received an 
A.S. degree from Champlain 
Coll., where she was a parale- 
gal major. She is an adminis- 
trative assistant at Vermont 
Ecumenical Council. Home 
address and phone: P.O. Box 
72, Williston, VT 05495; (802) 
879-8839. Work address and 
phone: Vermont Ecumenical 
Council and Bible Society, 285 
Maple St., Burlington, VT 
05401; (802) 864-7723. WIn 
May Rochester, N.Y., attorney 
Nathan J. Robfogel received the 
1992 Americanism Award of 
the Anti-Defamation League 
for his commitment to improv- 
ing the quality of life in the 
community. He is a partner in 
the firm of Harter, Secrest & 
Emery. V Boston U. professor of 
English William Vance received 
an honorary doctorate of letters 
and literature degree in May 
from U. South Dakota. His 1989 
two-volume work, America’s 
Rome, received the Phi Beta 
Kappa Ralph Emerson Prize and 
the Assoc. of American Pub- 
lisher’s Prize for Most Outstand- 
ing Book.WManfred Wenner’s 
second book about Yemen, The 
Yemen Arab Republic: Development 
and Change in an Ancient Land, 
was published in 1991 by West- 
view Press. Manfred has been 
appointed to a 1992-93 academic 
year visiting professorship at Ari- 
zona State U.W After 15 years 
as associate ex- 
ecutive of the 
Hudson River 
Presbytery’s mis- 
sion programs, 
Shirley Wooden 
has been named 
representative of 
the south-cen- Wooden 
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Methodist minister and moving to Hawaii 
in 1934, Mr. Lockwood had worked as a 
farmer, carpenter, baker, and school teacher. 
In Hawaii he worked with many religious 
and community organizations, including the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions and the Koolau 
Farmers’ Cooperative. He retired in 1958 as 
executive secretary of the Temperance 
League of Hawaii. He was preceded in death 
by his first and second wives and by a son. 
Two daughters survive. 


Arthur Willard Heimbeck ’50 S.T.M., 
Sept. 27, 1991. He was 77 years old. A Pres- 
byterian minister, he settled in Toledo, Ohio, 
after retiring from his Missouri pastorate. 
Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth, and a 


daughter. 


Harley Orville Benthin ’51 B.D., June 3, 
1991, at age 72. Before enrolling at Oberlin 
he earned a B.A. degree at Anderson Coll. A 
Church of God minister for 30 years, Mr. 
Benthin served congregations in Ohio, 
North Dakota, Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, 
and Michigan. He is survived by his wife, 
Viola; four children; three grandchildren; two 


sisters; and several nieces and nephews. 


Keith Allen Metzger ’59 B.D., Feb. 24, 
1992. He was 58 years old. He earned an 
M.Div. degree at Vanderbilt U. A Cleve- 
land native, Mr. Metzger had served Meth- 
odist congregations in several Ohio cities. 
At the time of his death he was pastor of the 
New Washington United Methodist Church 
in New Washington, Ohio. His wife, Diane, 


and a son survive. 


Betty Almasy DeGrazia 66 M.R.E., Aug. 
24, 1991, at age 55. She earned a B.A. de- 
gree at Elmhurst Coll. Mrs. DeGrazia had 
been a vocal-music teacher in the public 
schools of Lincoln, Neb., where she made 
her home, and director of the youth and 
children’s choirs at the First Plymouth 
Church. Survivors include her husband, 
Louis ’58 A.M.t., and three children. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Marion Fisk Giersbach ’22, Sept. 27, 1991, 
at age 91. She earned a B.A. degree at Pa- 
cific U. A former elementary-school teacher 


and long-time Oregon resident, Mrs. 
Giersbach organized the Tualatin Valley 
Historical Society and wrote a history of the 
valley and the founding of Pacific U. She 
had been living in Howell, NJ., at the time 
of her death. Her husband preceded her in 
death. Two sons, five grandchildren, and a 


great-grandson survive. 


Elzada Millikin Bennett ’24, May 7, 1991. 


She was a retired piano teacher. 


1915 Edith Belle Malin, Feb. 25, 1992, 
at age 102. She earned an M.A. degree at 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.) and taught high-school English 
for 43 years. Ms. Malin lived many years in 
Shaker Hts., Ohio, before moving to South 
Harwich, Mass., in 1962. She is survived by 
a brother, a niece, and a nephew. 


Ruth Alderfer Oenslager, Mar. 7, 1992, at 
age 99. She received a B.A. degree from 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). Mrs. Oenslager lived most of 
her life in Medina County, Ohio. A painter 
and patron of the arts, she founded the Ak- 
ron Junior League. She was preceded in death 
by her husband and her brother, Sterling 


Alderfer ’19. Survivors include several cousins. 


| 9 | 8 Geneve Dickerson Docter, July 6, 
1992. She was 97 years old. A retired church 
musician, she had also played piano in the- 
aters during the silent-movie era. A long- 
time Milwaukee-area resident, at the time of 
her death Mrs. Docter had been living for 
two years in Ormono Beach, Fla. Survivors 
include two daughters, four grandchildren, 
11 great-grandchildren, and a great-great- 
grandchild. 


Daphne Kimball Williams, June 21, 1991, 
at age 94 in Stamford, Conn. A pianist and 
painter, she had lived 55 years in Pelham 
Manor, N.Y., where she was a past president 
of the Manor Club and former chair of its 
music section. Her paintings were exhibited 
in the Pelham Manor area and at the Cleve- 
land Playhouse. Mrs. Williams was preceded 
in death by her husband, Chauncey °18; her 
father, Oberlin professor emeritus of sing- 
ing Arthur ’lShon.; her mother, Cyvelia 
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Winship Kimball, Class of 1896; and a son. 
Survivors include two children, six grand- 
children, five great-grandchildren, and a 


brother, Richard Kimball ’21. 


Myra de Haven Woodruff, Mar. 13, 1992, 
at age 95 in Medford, N.J. She earned an 
M.A. degree from Columbia U.’s Teacher’s 
Coll. A child-development specialist, she 
developed nursery-school and parent-edu- 
cation programs. In 1941 she joined the New 
York State Dept. of Education, from which 
she retired in 1966 as chief of its Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education. 


1919 Deweese Wilcox Davis, Sept. 19, 
1991. She was 94 years old. An Indianapolis 
resident, she was a former piano teacher, 
orchestra member, and church organist. Her 
husband preceded her in death. Survivors 
include a son. 


Belva Rohrer Ibach, Nov. 14, 1991, in 
Madison, Wis., at age 96. 


| 920 Evangeline Huntley Gardner, Jan. 
20, 1992, at age 94. She earned an M.A. 
degree from Northwestern U. A network- 
radio writer and actor, she wrote a book, 
Personality Pointers, about personality devel- 
opment. Raised in China, she had lived in 
the Ozark Mountain area since 1939. Her 
husband preceded her in death. She is sur- 
vived by three children, 16 grandchildren, 
and 24 great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Landes Geiger, Dec. 14, 1991. 
She was born in 1897 in Cuityba, Brazil. A 
former teacher and social-service worker, 
Mrs. Geiger lived in Upland, Calif. She was 
preceded in death by her sister, Jessie 
Goodner ’20, and her brother, George 
Landes ’23. 


Albertine Fitch Hopkins, Jan. 4, 1992, at 
age 94. A Wellsville, N.Y., area resident, 
she taught English for several years at 
Wellsville H.S. Mrs. Hopkins was active in 
various civic organizations. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband. She ts sur- 
vived by three children, two grandchildren, 
and several nieces and nephews, including 


Joan Boylan Wright ’47. 


Lorraine Bradt Judson, Nov. 3, 1991, at 
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age 95. She had lived in Sandusky, Ohio, 
since 1920. Mrs. Judson taught piano and 
voice for many years and was active in sev- 
eral musical, civic, and religious organiza- 
tions. Her husband preceded her in death. 
Survivors include two daughters, six grand- 


children, and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Georgia Elizabeth Price, Apr. 9, 1991, at 
age 93 in Fostoria, Ohio. She taught En- 
glish, French, Latin, Spanish, and business 
courses in Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan 
schools. In 1947 she earned an M.A. degree 
at U. Michigan. Mrs. Price had been a mem- 
ber of several professional and civic organi- 
zations, including the National Education 
Assoc. and the Red Cross. Ms. Price retired 
in 1959 from the Wauseon, Ohio, high 
school. 


192 | Marion Sargent Connor, Jan. 5, 
1992. She lived most of her life in Henniker, 
N.H., where she was born in 1898. A former 
private tutor and English teacher in Japan, 
she was a correspondent for the Nashua Tele- 
graph for many years. Mrs. Connor was a 
Sunday-school and Bible-school teacher. Her 
husband preceded her in death. Survivors 
include two children, nine grandchildren, 
nine great-grandchildren, one great-great- 
grandchild, and a sister. 


Harold North Williams, Mar. 14, 1992, at 
age 92. After receiving an LL.B. degree from 
Harvard, he joined a law firm in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., where he made his home. In 
1937, he opened the law firm of Camp, Wil- 
liams, and Richardson, in which he was a 
partner. A member of the JFO Society and 
several civic organizations, Mr. Williams was 
a former president of the Alumni Club of 
Central Connecticut. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth; three children, including Dor- 
othy Jane Doudna 52 and John Stowell 
Williams ’57; eight grandchildren, including 
Ellen Doudna ’89 and Lori Williams ’83; 
three great-grandchildren; a son-in-law, 
Martin Doudna ’52; and a daughter-in-law, 
Ann Hardic Williams ’58. 


| 92) Paul Howard Bixler, Sept. 24, 1991, 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio, where he had made 
his home for 56 years. He was 91 years old. 
He earned an MLS. degree at Harvard U. 
and a B.L.S. degree at Western Reserve U. 


tral region of the Presbyterian 
Board of Pensions. She lives in 


Kansas City, Mo. 


é 9 5 8 Alaria Chamber En- 


semble board member Nancy 
Caballero Garniez, a pianist and 
harpsichordist, performed with 
the ensemble in May at Car- 
negie Hall’s Weill Recital 
Hall. W Two of Carmel, Calif., 
resident Stuart Miller’s books 
have been released in paper- 
back—Men and Friendship by 
Tarcher Publishers and Under- 
standing Europeans by John 
Muir Press. As a consultant to 
authors, Stuart draws on his 
experience as a writer, publish- 
ing-house editor, psychologist, 
and university teacher to help 
authors write and publish 
books for the general public. 
His phone: (408) 626-9477. 


i959 U. Toronto profes- 


sor of history Paul Grendler has 
been elected to a two-year term 
as president of the Renaissance 
Society of America, a group for 
Renaissance scholars of all 
fields. ¥ New York City resident 
of 27 years George Strauss has 
worked 11 years in public rela- 
tions. He is “branching out,” he 
says, and has re- 
corded an audio 
cassette—Greet- 
ings from the Big 
City—which fea- 
tures “galloping 
roaches and other 
killer sound ef- 
fects capped by Strauss 
rare 1950s R&B music that'll 
make you boogie,” says George. 
His phone: (212) 877-0185. 


1961 1, April the city of 
Boston and the Professional Arts 
Consortium awarded Massachu- 
setts Coll. of 
Art professor § 
Diana Korzenik 
the 1992 Pro 
Arts Public Ser- 
vice in the Arts 
Award. A found- 
ing member of 
the Harvard U. Korzenik 


arts-research group, Project 
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Zero, and the author of several 
books, Diana was honored for 
her contributions to the arts 
and art education in Boston. 
V Brown Bag Opera, Inc., of 
Newton, Mass., celebrated its 
10th anniversary with an April 
performance of its condensed ar- 
rangement of Bizet’s Carmen. In 
early July the show was per- 
formed on Boston’s Summer 
Street as part of the city’s Down- 
town Crossing Summer Series. 
Also in July the company per- 
formed a condensed and En- 
glish-translation version of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel 
at the Cape Playhouse in Den- 
nis, Mass. Brown Bag Opera 
was founded by Susan Stone, 
who is its executive director. 


t 962 Nineteenth-century 


music specialist Camilla Haugen 
Cai has been named associate 
professor and granted tenure 
at Kenyon Coll. WIn April, dur- 
ing Capital U.’s honors convo- 
cation, Capital Law and Gradu- 
ate Center associate dean and 
professor Brian Freeman was 
honored for his 25-year career 
with the university. Brian spe- 
cializes in constitutional law. 
WThe E-mail address for Case 
Western Reserve U. professor 
of mathematics Charles Wells is 
cfw2@po.cwru.edu. 


4 96 3 Conductor Stephen 


Gunzenhauser recorded the 
Dvorak over- 
tures with Lon- 
don’s BBC Phil- 
harmonic Or- 
chestra in March. 
Stephen is music 
director of the 
Delaware Sym- 


phony Orches- 


Gunzenhauser 


tra. W Two works by composer 
Paul Alan Levi—ZJhe Owl’s Bed- 
time Story and Touchings—were 
premiered in separate May con- 
certs at the Merkin Concert 
Hall in New York City. 


a 964 Films by Los Ange- 


les-based documentary film- 
makers Jon Wilkman and his 
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ROWENA WOODHAM 
JELLIFFE 


Karamu House Founder 


By 
Cynthia Nickoloff 


Rewens Woodham 
Jelliffe °14, "44hon. made only one request 
in response to Oberlin College’s 1916 
alumni-directory questionnaire. Along with 
her student name, married name, Oberlin 
degree, and address she asked the College 
to include her occupation, and in the space 
provided she filled in settlement work. 

‘That work was codirecting with her hus- 
band, Russell 714, ’44hon., the year-old 
Cleveland settlement that would become 
Karamu House. Cofounded by the Jelliffes, 
the settlement was then called the Playhouse 
Settlement. Under the Jelliffes’ direction 
Karamu House became a pioneer among the 
nation’s community centers and an interna- 
tionally renowned nurturer of African- 
American artists. 


A life-long champion of equality for all 


people, Mrs. Jelliffe died April 5, 1992, at 
her Cleveland home. She had celebrated her 
100th birthday 13 days earlier. 

She was born in New Albion, Illinois, a 
utopian community founded in the mid-19th 
century by people fleeing England’s repres- 
sive corn laws. Mrs. Jelliffe often credited 
her upbringing there for instilling in her a 
dedication to democratic principles. 

As an Oberlin College student she be- 
longed to the student suffrage society and 
campaigned for women’s suffrage through- 
out Ohio. She and Mr. Jelliffe, whom she 
met the day they both arrived in Oberlin as 
first-year students, developed an interest in 
urban life and concern for its attendant prob- 
lems. They dreamt of a community center 
“where people of different ethnic cultures 
could find common cause.” 

After earning M.A. degrees in sociology 
at the University of Chicago, the Jelliffes 
arrived in Cleveland. Their settlement, in 
the heart of one of the city’s most racially 
and ethnically diverse neighborhoods, was 
from its inception an innovative project. 

Unlike many settlement houses of the 
time, it welcomed all people. A proponent 
of multiculturalism long before the term, and 
the idea, came into vogue, Mrs. Jelliffe once 
said, “Our purpose at Karamu is not to deal 
with any one race, religion, or economic 
group—or any one neighborhood. In that 
diversity lies our greatest strength.” 

Innovative, too, was the settlement’s pro- 
gram of education through the arts. “Not 
many people think of the arts as a teacher, 
but it gives the deepest delight—the inner 
education of self,” she said. 

The settlement’s theater group, which has 
brought the center its greatest acclaim, has 
fostered such stage and screen talents as play- 
wright and poet Langston Hughes and ac- 
tors Minnie Gentry and Bill Cobb. Hughes 
began his association with Karamu in 1916, 
when, as a high-school student, he taught 
drawing classes there. He later premiered 
several of his plays at Karamu. 

In 1990 producer Woodie King, Jr., pre- 
sented at Karamu a revival of In Dahomey, a 
musical by leading ragtime composer and 


Se 
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jazz pioneer Will Marion Cook, Class of 
1888. (King, founder of the the Henry Street 
Settlement’s New Federal Theater in New 
York City, was an Oberlin Theater and 
Dance Program artist-in-residence during 
the 1984-85 academic year.) 

The settlement’s theater group was the 
first to adopt the Swahili word karamu, “place 
of joyful meeting,” as its name in 1927. The 
entire settlement adopted the name in 1950. 


(now Case Western Reserve U.) He was 
Antioch Coll. librarian for 30 years before 
being named emeritus librarian in 1965. A 
former editorial board member, managing 
editor, and editor of the Antioch Review, Mr. 
Bixler was the author of several articles and 
monographs. Survivors include his wife, 
Norma. 


Neta Cullen Boone, Oct. 13, 1991, in 
Martinez, Calif., at age 93. Married to re- 
tired Congregational minister Amos Boone 
B.D. ’22, Mrs. Boone had been involved with 
his pastorates in Montana, South Dakota, 
and California. In addition to her husband, 
she is survived by three sons. 


1923 Ruth Johnson McConnell, Mar. 
23, 1992, in Kane, Pa. She was 89 years old. 
Mrs. McConnell was a former newspaper 
reporter and church organist. 


| 9)4 Cecelia Jeanette Berg, Mar. 26, 
1992, at age 98. A former teacher, Ms. Berg 
had lived in Morton Grove, Ill., for the past 
eight years. 


Irma Brandes Brewster, Dec. 25, 1991, at 
age 92. Born in Cleveland, she taught el- 
ementary school there before moving to 
Florida and later to Hot Springs, Ark. Her 
husband preceded her in death. Survivors 
include two daughters, seven grandchildren, 
six great-great grandchildren, a sister, and a 
niece. 


Theressa Wilson Brown, Oct. 4, 1991, in 
Washington, D.C., where she had lived since 
1934. She was 87 years old. She earned a 
Ph.D. degree in English at U. Pittsburgh 
and taught at the D.C. Teachers’ Coll., now 
U. District of Columbia, until 1972, when 
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The Jelliffes also helped start the Cleve- 
land Urban League, the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, and the Com- 
munity Relations Board. They retired as 
coexecutive directors of Karamu House in 
1963, when they became codirectors of the 
nationwide Karamu Foundation. 

Mrs. Jelliffe was preceded in death by 
her husband. A son, four grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren survive her. 


she retired as professor and chair of the 
college’s English Dept. Mrs. Brown also 
taught at Howard U., the Washington Hos- 
pital Center’s nursing-education division, and 
the Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s employee-education office. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Samuel. 


Rachel Metzler Hannon, Sept. 18, 1991, 
at age 90. A 66-year resident of the Oberlin 
area, she had taught at Oberlin H.S. and 
Ashland Coll., retiring in 1973 as associate 
professor of English at the college. Mrs. 
Hannon moved to Oklahoma City in 1985. 
She was preceded in death by her husband 
and son. A daughter, Lael Geyer ’50; seven 
grandchildren; nine great-grandchildren; and 


a sister are among her survivors. 


Lillian Mabel Roseland, Dec. 12, 1991, in 
Osage, Iowa. She was 96 years old. Ms. 
Roseland was head of the piano, organ, and 
theory departments at Louisburg Coll. and 
Parsons Coll. before moving in 1929 to 
Benson, Iowa, where she opened a piano and 
organ studio. She was organist and choir di- 
rector of Benson’s Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. Survivors include several nieces and 
nephews. 


Gertrude Nicklas Walworth, Mar. 8, 1992. 
Born in 1901 in Cleveland, she was assistant 
to the clerk treasurer of the Shaker Hts., 
Ohio, board of education for 33 years. She 
moved to Palm Harbor, Fla., in 1971. Mrs. 
Walworth had been vice-president and re- 
union chairperson of the Class of 1924, class 
agent, an officer of Cleveland’s Oberlin 
Women’s Club, and captain of the Cleveland- 
area development campaign. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband. Survivors 
include two stepsons and four grandchildren. 


wife, Nancy, have been tele- 
vised on public-, commercial-, 
and cable-television networks. 
Jon is a lecturer at the U. 
Southern California Sch. of 
Cinema and Television and as 
president of the International 
Documentary Assoc. is orga- 
nizing, with the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences, the October Interna- 
tional Documentary Congress. 


Jon’s phone: (213) 461-7028. 


965 Nancy Daniel is di- 


rector of advancement for 
Stapely in Germantown—a 
Quaker retirement community 
in Philadelphia. She also teaches 
three flute students and performs 
in recitals at retirement homes. 
She recently completed Rolfing 
session #8 and attended a con- 
ference on Zen and Quaker- 
ism. She and her husband, 
Andy Smith, live in Devon, Pa., 
23 miles from Philadelphia’s 
Center City.WIn December, 
when Susan Lindsay Tobias ac- 
cepted the rectorship of San 
Diego’s St. David’s Episcopal 
Church, she became the first 
woman rector of an Episcopal 
parish in the San Diego dio- 
cese. Susan and her husband, 
Peter Tobias, a biochemist and 
researcher for Scripps Clinic, 
have two daughters, Sara and 
Abigail. Susan’s parents are 
James and Priscilla Shepherd 
Lindsay, both 738. 


1966 As associate pro- 
ducer of the feature film Where 
the Rivers Flow North, South 
Strafford, Vt., resident Alan Davis 
is responsible for raising money 
for the movie’s production. A co- 
founder of Catamount Brewery, 
he runs a consulting firm, Bed- 
rock Business Associates, and 
plays guitar with the bluegrass 
band Banjo Dan and the Mid- 
night Plowboys. V Boise State U. 
professor of English Jan Richards 
Widmayer has been appointed to 
the Idaho Humanities Council 
Speakers’ Bureau. As a member 
of the bureau Jan will be avail- 
able to speak to Idaho adult- 
community organizations about 
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women writers and the rural 
tradition in art and literature. 


i968 Last year Dwight 


Call earned his Ph.D. degree in 
religion and society from Drew 
U. As academic director of the 
Sch. for International ‘Training’s 
studies-abroad program he di- 
rected the 1991-92 academic 
year’s fall-semester program in 
Tokyo and spring-semester pro- 
gram in Geneva. V Marketing 
and development director at 
Copley Hospital in Morrisville, 
Vt., Catherine “Kim” Van Dyke 
Disney has organized the North- 
east Vermont Teen Pregnancy 
and Parenting Project, which, by 
knitting together several area 
programs, provides extensive 
prenatal- and postnatal-care 
programs and services. W Frank 
Duhl and his partner, Linda, 
teach at a San Francisco-area 
preschool. Frank says the most 
important things in his life are 
his family, his work with chil- 
dren, and political opposition to 
“racism, U.S. intervention, the 
wrecking of the environment, 
male supremacy, and homo- 
phobia.” His son Raul is a 
firefighter and his son Camilo, 
U.S. youth checker champion, is 
a high-school senior. Frank’s ad- 
dress: 3634 19th St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94110.W Cabinet and 
furniture builder Charles Durfee 
lives in a small town on Maine’s 
coast with his wife of four 
years, Jennifer Oddleitson, and 
their 2-year-old daughter, 
Willa. Their address: R.D. 1, 
Box 1132, Woolwich, ME 
04579.WAfter living seven 
years in an apartment Karin 
Dahle Graham-Jolly and her 
family have moved into a house 
in Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
She has been teaching English 
three years to ninth and 10th 
standard (11th and 12th grade) 
students at Cambridge Coll.— 
a private school in central 
Durban. Her son, Anthony, is 
in class ii (second grade). About 
the country’s political climate 
Karin says, “We hope that the 
momentum for change will in- 
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1925 Bernice Ruth Mathys, Sept. 14, 
1991, in Cleveland, where she was born in 
1902. She worked 39 years with the Cleve- 
land law firm Squire, Sanders and Dempsey, 
retiring in 1969 as a legal secretary. Ms. 
Mathys, a member of the Bay Village His- 
torical Society and Garden Club, had worked 


with local schools planting school gardens. 


926 Verne Cole Braddon, Dec. 19, 
1991, at age 88. He had been general secre- 
tary of the YMCAs in Troy, Binghamton, 
and Syracuse, N.Y. He moved to Summer- 
ville, S.C., after his 1970 retirement. Mr. 
Braddon was preceded in death by his wife. 
Survivors include three children and eight 
grandchildren. 


Charlotte Payne Segur, Feb. 8, 1992, in 
Downers Grove, Ill. She was 88 years old. 
She taught mathematics for six years in Illi- 
nois high schools before her 1936 marriage. 
Mrs. Segur had been president of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club of Chicago. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband. Survivors 
include a daughter, Pat Thimme ’60; a son; 
six grandchildren; and step-grandson Andrew 
Borthwick ’88. 


| 92] Edwin Campbell Keister, Dec. 27, 
1991, in Scottdale, Pa., where he was born 
in 1901. A chemical engineer, he had worked 
for the E.I. Dupont Co. in West Virginia 
before returning to the Scottdale area in 
1937. Mr. Keister had been a member of 
several community organizations, including 
the Boy Scouts. A brother and a nephew 
survive. 


Ruth Nichols Latham, Feb. 15, 1992, at 
age 85. A Jamaica Plain, Mass., resident she 
had taught chemistry at Mount Holyoke 
Coll. and later worked as a chemist for the 
A.I. Root Co. Mrs. Latham was a supporter 
of Boston’s Planned Parenthood and the 
Boston Opera Co. She is survived by her 
husband, Allen; three sons; 15 grandchildren; 
five great-grandchildren; a brother; and a 
sister, Ellen Baldinger 732. 


Francis Earles Street, Jan. 31, 1992, in 
Carlsbad, Calif. He was 86 years old. He 
had worked in Akron, Baltimore, and New 


York City before moving in 1960 to Califor- 
nia, where he was a broker with Hayden, 
Stone & Co., Inc. until his 1973 retirement. 
He was a former president of both the Sum- 
mit County, Ohio, and Baltimore alumni 
clubs. He was preceded in death by his wife. 
His sister-in-law, Martha Scott Wilson 731, 
died Mar. 28, 1991. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, Joanne Peddicord ’49; a son; a niece, 
Catherine Chilman 735; and nephews ‘Thomas 
Street 38 and James Woollett Scott ’61. 


Florence Lewis Ward, Feb. 24, 1992, in 
Ann Arbor. Born in Leonard, Mich., in 1903, 
she had taught in the Mason, Cass City, and 
Lake Orion, Mich., schools. Mrs. Ward is 
survived by three children, 11 grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


| 928 Margaret Jenkins Bovenmeyer, 
Nov. 29, 1991, at her home in Ottumwa, 
Iowa. She was 85 years old. Mrs. Bovenmeyer 
had been a member of Ottumwa’s First Pres- 
byterian Church, Shakespeare Club, and the 
Wapello County Medical Society auxiliary. 
She was preceded in death by her husband. 
Survivors include two sons, four grandchil- 
dren, and two sisters. 


Mabel Lawler Ewing, Apr. 15, 1992. Born 
in 1906 in Indian territory that later became 
the state of Oklahoma, she taught music in 
West Virginia and Ohio schools before mov- 
ing to Elyria, Ohio, in 1939. In 1962 she was 
appointed to the first board of the proposed 
Lorain County Community Coll. (LCCC), 
and her lobbying helped persuade the state 
legislature to grant the school’s charter. Mrs. 
Ewing was an LCCC trustee until January 
1992, when she was named trustee emerita. 
“She was the guiding spirit of the college,” 
LCCC president Roy Church has said. A 
member of several civic groups, she was sec- 
retary of the Class of 1928 and a member of 
the 50th Reunion Planning Committee and 
the Class of 1928 Scholarship Committee. 
She was preceded in death by her husband, 
Harold ’28. Survivors include three children, 
three grandsons, and a sister. 


Wellington Hoyt Logan, Nov. 23, 1991, at 


age 84. He joined the Michigan Bell ‘Tele- 
phone Co. in 1930 and held several posi- 
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tions before retiring in 1975 as commu- 
nity-relations manager. A long-time Frank- 
fort, Mich., resident, Mr. Logan had been 
a member of the Christian Assembly Com- 
munity at Crystal Lake, Mich., and had 
worked with local Junior Achievement and 
March of Dimes organizations. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his brother, Robert ’32. 
Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth 
“Ooge” Curtiss Logan °30; a daughter, 
Elizabeth Williams ’55; a son; and seven 
grandchildren, including John Williams ’82. 


1929 Charles Francis Alter, Dec. 31, 
1991, of cancer at his home in Delaware, 
Ohio. He was 84 years old. He earned a 
Ph.D. degree in education at Ohio State 
U. and taught English in Oberlin schools 
before being named principal of Oberlin 
H.S. In 1949 Mr. Alter was named assis- 
tant professor of education at Ohio 
Wesleyan U. He retired in 1972 as profes- 
sor and chair of the Education Dept. His 
wife, Mary; two daughters; three grandchil- 


dren; and a sister survive. 


1930 Dorothy Koch Singer, Apr. 5, 
1992, at age 85. A dancer and teacher, she 
earned an M.A. degree in physical educa- 
tion at Columbia U. While teaching at 
Boston U. Mrs. Singer developed and in- 
troduced the school’s modern-dance pro- 
gram. She retired from State U. New York, 
Buffalo, as a professor of health, physical 
education, and recreation after teaching for 
more than 43 years. She is survived by her 
husband, Roy. 


193| Lew Wallace Hannen, Jan. 7, 
1992, at age 82. He earned a master’s de- 
gree from Duke U. A resident of Durham, 
N.C., since 1947, Mr. Hannen was princi- 
pal of a local junior-high school from 1948 
until 1953, when he was named assistant 
superintendent of the Durham city schools. 
He retired as superintendent in 1974. A 
deacon, elder, and chairman of the board 
of First Christian Church, he was named 
Father of the Year in 1964 and belonged 
to several civic organizations. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Dorothy; a daughter; two 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


Martha Scott Wilson, Mar. 28, 1991, at 
age 84 in Palm Springs, Calif. She had been 
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assistant to the treasurer of Oberlin Coll. from 
1927 to 1935. Mrs. Wilson was preceded in 
death by her brother-in-law Francis FE. Street 
’27. She is survived by her husband, Ross Boas 
Wilson 731; a daughter; and a nephew, James 
Woollett Scott 61. 


1932 Paroda Dunning Toms Doty, Feb. 
25, 1992. A Northwestern U. M.M.-degree 
recipient, she taught music at the public- 
school and college levels before accepting the 
first music-teacher position in the Wilmette, 
Ill., Avoca school district. She taught in the 
district 28 years until her retirement in 1975, 
when she moved to Missoula, Mont. Mrs. 
Doty had taught part tme at U. Montana 
and was coorganizer and manager of the 
university's Suzuki String Inst. She was a vio- 
linist with the Missoula Symphony and a 
member of the Symphony Guild. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her first husband, John 
Toms 7°32. Survivors include her husband, 
Gerald; two daughters, including Lyle Toms 
Chastain ’60; son-in-law Ron Chastain 60; 
and two grandsons. 


Dorothy Weber Mills, Jan. 3, 1992, in Jensen 
Beach, Fla. She was 81 years old. A long-time 
resident of Central Valley, N.Y., she retired 
as vice-president and director of H. L. 
Leonard Rod Co. and was an officer and di- 
rector of William Mills and Son. Mrs. Mills 
was a member of the Woman’s Gardeners 
Club and judge emeritus of the National 
Council of Accredited Flower Show Judges. 
Survivors include three sons, nine grandchil- 
dren, 10 great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


1933 Katherine Emma Gates, Mar. 21, 
1992, in Townshend, Vt, at age 81. She earned 
an M.A. degree at Columbia U. and retired as 
music teacher in the Brattleboro, Vt., schools. 
Survivors include a niece and a nephew. 


Archibald McLeod, Apr. 6, 1992, in 
Carbondale, Ill. Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1906, he earned a Ph.D. degree at Cornell 
U. He joined Southern Illinois U., Carbon- 
dale, in 1947 and was named chairman of the 
university’s theater department in 1958. Mr. 
McLeod began the first national intercolle- 
giate scene-design competition and, upon his 
1975 retirement, was named the first execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois State ‘Theater 
Co.—a cooperative of 16 college and university 


crease,” and that peace will re- 
place violence. W Fresno, Calif., 
pianist, author, composer, and 
teacher Shirley Smith Kirsten 
performed recently in benefit 
concerts for the local hospice, 
AIDS team, land and building 
fund, and synagogue. The au- 
thor of two books and several 
magazine articles, she has ap- 
peared on local public radio and 
television. She is the mother of 
three daughters and three sons 
who, she says, are growing and 
flourishing. Shirley’s address: 
1128 W. San Ramon, Fresno, 
CA 93711. Phone: (209) 439- 
6856.WIn April Susan Kline 
moved to Philomath, Oreg., 
from Stockton, Calif., where 
she had lived and worked as a 
piano tuner for 11 years. Her 
new home’s cooler climate and 
gardening possibilities appeal 
to her, says Susan. 


1969 tn fall 1991 folk-art 


historian Charles Bergengren 
joined the Cleveland Inst. of Art 
faculty. Charles’s eclectic col- 
lection of art objects includes 
a photo of actress Jean Harlow, 
who inscribed it to his mother, 
Ruth Rawlinson Bergengren 
°40.WRocklin, Calif., writer 
Robert Devereaux’s dark-fan- 
tasy story “Bucky Goes to 
Church” is included in the an- 
thology Metahorror, published 
in July in paperback by Dell 
Abyss and in leather-bound 
limited edition by Donald M. 
Grant. With his latest novel, 
Deadweight, completed, Robert is 
working on another—Ward and 
June—which is about storks, 
sandmen, guardian angels, and 
invisible companions, he says. 
He is also taking notes for what 
he envisions as “the ultimate 
senior-prom-slasher novel cum 
love story.”WWhen Lorna 
Forbes returned ; 
to Oberlin in 
November 1989 
for the Vietnam- 
era Reunion, she 
visited the Allen 
Memorial Art 
Museum, where 


she met Richard Forbes 
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Holt, a Baldwin-Wallace Coll. 
economics faculty member. ‘The 
two were married June 29, 1991. 
In August 1991 they moved to 
Burlington, N.C., where Lorna 
is a consultant in the area of ag- 
ing. She specializes in family, 
service, and quality-assurance is- 
sues; Ric teaches at Eaton Coll. 
VColby Coll. professor of gov- 
ernment Charles Hauss is chair 
of the college’s admissions com- 
mittee and is an organizer of the 
school’s efforts to diversify the 
student body and reduce homo- 
phobia on campus. WIn 1991 
Mike Sabiers earned a Ph.D. de- 
gree in organizational behavior 
from the Case Western Reserve 
U. Weatherhead Sch. of Man- 
agement. He is a visiting profes- 
sor of organizational develop- 
ment at Cleveland State U. and 
a member of the board of 
NASCO—the U.S.-Canadian 
association of student-housing 
cooperatives. 


. 970 Tom Gold and Lucy 


Harris’s daughter, Madeline 
Beth, was born Dec. 29, 1991. 
Their son, William, is 6 years 
old. In October 199] the East 
Bay fire, which eventually 
stopped two miles from the 
family’s Oakland, Calif., house, 
forced the family to evacuate 
their home. Later in October 
they traveled to England, 
where Jom lectured at Oxford 
U_ and the Sch of Orienta! and 
African Studies V Jerrilyn Harris 
Ewing is livingin § 
Florence, Italy, 
where she is a 
music teacher at 
the American In- 
ternational Sch. 
of Florence. Jer- 
rilyn sees Susan 
Renna _ Grijalva. 
whose husband 


Ewing 
Frank, is the 
school’s headmaster, and Ann 
Hinckley ’89, the school’s En- 
glish-as-a-foreign-language 
specialist. WIn September Alison 
Dutton Markwood jacobs en- 
rolled in the M.Div.-degree pro- 
gram at the Andover Newton 
Theological Sch. During the 
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Memorial Minute 


BERYL AMELIA LADD 


Professor of Pianoforte 


By 
Joseph Schwartz 


Beryl Amelia Lade °3 | 
came to Oberlin from Cheyenne. Wyoming 
as a young woman of 18 A brillant pianist 
intent upon developing her talent her goal 
was a career In music. Chosen by the fac- 
ulty to play a concerto with the orchestra 1n 
her senior year, she remained for a fifth year. 
earning an M.M degree in 1932 

That year the country was in the midst 
of a deep depression, and jobs in music were 
scarce. Beryl was unable to find a position 
at a college and returned home to teach 
piano privately. After a few years she was 


invited by her former teacher, Director of 


the Conservatory Frank Shaw, to join 
Oberlin’s piano faculty as a part-time 
teacher. 


Beryl was delighted. The Opportunity to 


ee eee ee 
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work with talented young musicians in one 
of the best music schools in the country was 
the fulfillment of her aspirations. She began 
an association that was to last 40 years. She 
expressed her feelings about Oberlin in a 
1939 letter to Shaw. “How much I love Oberlin 
and my work there and all my friends,” she 
wrote. “It is my whole life.” In 1939 she was 
promoted to a full-trme position as instructor 
at the grand salary of $2000. 

Beryl continued to further her pianistic 
and musical development. In the 1930s, dur- 
ing a leave of absence, she studied at the 
Juilliard School in the studio of Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne. Beryl also pursued an in- 
terest in harpsichord, and when the conser- 
vatory got its first harpsichord, she was the 
first to play it in recital. 

During her early years at Oberlin Beryl 
maintained her interest in solo performance. 
The descriptions by those who heard her 
play were glowing, mentioning her warm 
round sound and her naturalness and ease. 

But Bery! was not comfortable in the role 
of soloist, and by 1942 she abandoned solo 
playing altogether. She continued playing 
frequently as a collaborative artist with many 
members of the faculty, including clarinetist 
George Waln, violinist Reber Johnson, cel- 
list John Frazer, and soprano Nellie Stuart. 

My first meeting with Bery] Ladd took 
1958 in the home of Irwin 
Freundlich. my piano teacher at Juilliard 
Bery! had elected to spenc her sabbatical 
that year observing Mr Freundlich teach ] 


piace in 


remember her as a rather shy, sweet lady 
with a twinkle in her eye and a warm smile. 
She sat in the back of the room quietly ob- 
serving the Wednesday-night performance 
class After I played. she came over and was 
very warm in her comments 

That casual meeting had momentous 
consequences for me. When she returned 
to Oberlin she suggested my name to the 
piano department, which was engaged in a 
search for a pianist for a tenure-track posi- 
tion. As a result, two members of the piano 
department, Emil Danenberg and Freeman 
Koberstein, came to New York to audition 
me, after which an offer to join the depart- 
ment was made and gratefully accepted. 
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Beryl was a compassionate person who 
delighted in helping people. She gave finan- 
cial support to a family in Oberlin for a num- 
ber of years and was generous to a number 
of people, including pianist Christoph 
Eschenbach, to whom Beryl gave an entire 
set of Bartok’s piano music upon hearing of 
his need from her close friends, Oberlin 
emeritus professor of fine arts Wolfgang 
Stechow and his wife, Ursula Hoff Stechow 
42. Mrs. Stechow remembers Beryl as “a 
good little high-school graduate out of the 
West, highly intelligent, good in everything 
she studied.” She was an avid reader, de- 
vouring stacks of books on all kinds of sub- 
jects. She had a special interest in Indian 
artifacts, and I recall Inda Howland and her 
making plans for trips out West to visit sites 
of Indian villages. 

Beryl was awarded the status of full pro- 
fessor in 1973, at which time dean Emil 
Danenberg commended her with the follow- 
ing words, “Her piano playing was always 
on the highest artistic level and her musi- 
cianship impeccable. She has continued to 
teach effectively and is achieving a new popu- 


theater departments. He is survived by his wife, 
Charlotte; a daughter; and a brother. 


| 934 Frederick Stockman Albrink, Oct. 
19, 1991, in Norfolk, Va. He was 78 years 
old. He earned a J.D. degree at Duke U. 
and was a self-employed attorney before join- 
ing the U.S. Navy in 1942 as a legal officer, 
a position he held for 20 years. In 1962 he 
became a partner in the Norfolk law firm 
Kellam & Kellam, where he remained an- 
other 20 years until his retirement in 1982. 
A member of several professional organiza- 
tions, Mr. Albrink was a member of the JFO 
Society. He was preceded in death by his 
brother, Wilhelm 737. Survivors include his 
wife, Lucile; two daughters; and two neph- 
ews, Frederick ’71 and Jonathan *73 Albrink. 


Georgeanna McMechen Chester, Apr. 6, 
1992, in Baltimore, where she was born in 
1911. Mrs. Chester retired as a music teacher 
at Baltimore’s Douglas Senior-H.S. She is 
survived by her husband, Paul. 


Betty Dyer Haynes, June 25, 1991, of 
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larity among students.” One of her students, 
Corinne Isaacs Barkin ’60, remembers Bery] 
as “a dedicated and inspirational musician. 
Her approach to teaching was always musi- 
cal and pianistic. She had a marvelous con- 
cept of sound and encouraged piano playing 
on a big scale. She was generous and nurtur- 
ing. She made herself available for extra les- 
sons, to drive students places, or just to listen 
to their problems.” 

Beryl continued teaching for a few years 
after receiving full professorship, but health 
problems and declining energy levels led to 
her retirement in 1975. She continued liv- 
ing in Oberlin after retirement, among her 
friends and memories, until her death De- 
cember 24, 1991. Her ashes were taken back 
to Cheyenne by Mrs. Stechow and Nicola 
Stechow Memmott ’68 to be scattered in 


the hills she loved. 


JOSEPH SCHWARTZ Zs Robert W. 
Wheeler Professor in Performance at Oberlin. 
This Memorial Minute is a shortened version of 
that adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College April 21, 1992. 


Parkinson’s disease. She was 78 years old. 
She had lived nearly 70 years in the Rockville, 
Md., area. Mrs. Haynes graduated from the 
Washington Sch. for Secretaries and had 
worked for a loan company and a law firm 
before retiring in the mid-1980s from the 
Wesley Theological Seminary. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Roland; three sons; six 


grandchildren; and a brother. 


Anne Marie Rideau LeGorgeu, Oct. 7, 
1991, at age 80 in Paris, France. Born in 
France, she was a graduate exchange stu- 
dent at Oberlin from 1933 to 1934. After 
returning to France Mrs. LeGorgeu visited 
the United States several times to see friends 
and as an escort for French exchange stu- 
dents. She was preceded in death by her 
husband and two sons. Five children and 
five grandchildren survive. 


Mary Noss Nungesser, Jan. 20, 1992, at 
age 80. She held several positions with EF. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. from 1937 un- 
til her 1957 retirement. A long-time 
Wilmington, Del., resident, Mrs. Nungesser 


week she and her son Christo- 
pher live in Newton Centre, 
Mass. On weekends they join 
Alison’s husband, Joseph, and 
son Ian at the family’s Peaks 
Island, Maine, home. Alison is 
a deacon at the United Church 
of Christ’s State Street Church 
in Portland. WBay St. Louis, 
Miss., resident Eric Nye has quit 
his high-school teaching and 
coaching position to begin 
health-record-administration 
studies at U. Mississippi in the 
fall. His wife, Linda, a librar- 
ian at NASA’s Stennis Space 
Center, will study nursing. 


f 971 Former UPI East- 


ern Europe correspondent Ruth 
Gruber is a free-lance writer 
and photographer. She spent 
two years traveling through 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
what was Yugoslavia, research- 
ing her book Jewish Heritage 
Travel: A Guide to Central and 
Eastern Europe, which was pub- 
lished in February by John 
Wiley & Sons. Ruth lives in a 
century-old farmhouse in Italy’s 
Umbria region. V General Theo- 
logical Seminary professor of 
church music and organist 
David Hurd conducted a con- 
cert for choir and organ May 1 
at the seminary’s Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd. David is also 
director of music at Manhattan’s 
All Saints Episcopal Church. 
VW After serving as a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Tunisia from 1972 
to 1974, Scott Johnson earned 
a master’s degree in interna- 
tional management at the 
American Graduate Sch. of In- 
ternational Management and 
returned to Tunisia. A senior 
marketing specialist with Citi- 
bank, Scott lives in Tunis with 
his wife Douja, a high-school 
chemistry and physics teacher, 
and their 11-year-old daughter, 
Inés. In spring 1990, while visit- 
ing Washington, D.C., Scott was 
reunited with his former room- 
mate William Jordan. ¥ Early this 
year New York City resident 
Dick Rodstein and his wife, 
Maggie, celebrated their 10th 
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wedding anniversary in Menton, 
France. They have recently com- 
pleted their three-year terms as 
members of the national board 
of directors of the American 
Federation of Television and 


Radio Artists. 


H 972 Michael Steinberg is 


a lawyer in the appellate divi- 
sion of the New York State Su- 
preme Court. His book Our 
Wilderness, a history of New 
York’s Adirondack region, has 
been published by the Adiron- 
dack Mountain Club. Michael’s 
address: 927 President St., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11215. Phone: (718) 783- 
4435.VJoan Langworthy Tomek 
and her husband, Steve, have 
moved from Lafayette, Colo., 
to Boulder, where they bought 
a house with a garden and fruit 
trees. Joan works in the graph- 
ics-support office of the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce’s Boulder 
Labs, where she prepares tech- 
nical and nontechnical art work 
for the lab’s scientists and ad- 
ministrators. She runs 30 miles 
a week and participated in the 
Bolder Boulder 10K Run on 
Memorial Day.W¥Composer Ray 
Urwin and Cecilia Ann Rogers 
were married Nov. 10, 1991, in 
a civil ceremony in Torrance, 
Calif. Ray’s anthem A Song to 
the Lamb was published by 
Morning Star Music, and his edi- 
tion of a chorus from Handel’s 
Theodora was published in 
Boosey and Hawkes’s Cathedral 
series. His commissioned hymn 
arrangements were performed in 
February at the installation of 
northern California’s Episcopal 
bishop. Profiled in the January/ 
February 1992 issue of Episcopal 
News (LA), Ray reviews organ 
and harpsichord music for Cla- 
vier magazine and is included in 
the 1992 edition of Who’s Who 
in Music. His address: P.O. Box 
3706, Palos Verdes Peninsula, 
CA 90274. Phone: (310) 541- 
2443. 


a 973 Albany, Calif., resi- 


dent Rita Belserene teaches com- 
puter skills at the Berkeley 
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was a 35-year member of the Wilmington 
Trail Club. Her husband, Samuel, and two 
sisters, Emma Margaret Godlove ’27 and 
Edith Arlin ’28, are among her survivors. 


Dean Kingsbury Ruth, Mar. 12, 1992, at 
age 78. A labor journalist for nearly 30 years, 
he moved to Washington, D.C., after serv- 
ing as an Army Air Corps public-informa- 
tion officer during World War LI. Mr. Ruth 
was a member of the Congressional Quarterly 
staff before being named associate editor of 
the Machinist—the machinists union’s weekly 
newspaper. He retired in 1976 as editor of 
the paper. He won many awards for his cov- 
erage of issues such as occupational safety 
and health, Social Security, and Medicare 
and was a member of the International La- 
bor Press Assoc. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; a daughter; a granddaughter; and 
a sister. 


1935 Russell Streeter Brown, Nov. 25, 
1991, at age 78. He lived in Linwood, Calif., 
and worked as a cost accountant and con- 
troller for several companies. Having earned 
an M.A. degree in education at U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, after his 1980 retirement 
Mr. Brown worked as a volunteer teacher in 
the Los Angeles unified school district, spe- 
cializing in English as a second language. 
He had been a member of several religious, 
civic, and educational organizations. His wife, 
Mary Carolyn; two sons; a daughter; and 
five grandchildren survive. 


Dorothy Pierce Hamilton, Feb. 12, 1992, 
in Kansas City, Mo. She was 78 years old. 
She was a child-welfare social worker in 
Detroit and northern Michigan and, after 
her 1939 marriage, in Connecticut and Mis- 
sourl. Mrs. Hamilton retired in 1965 and 
worked as a volunteer interviewer for 
Planned Parenthood until 1990. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, John ’35; two chil- 
dren; three grandchildren; a sister-in-law, 
Agnes Roloff Hamilton ’26; and two nieces, 


Judith Marie ’55 and Margaret °57. 


Martha Lavinia Morris, Oct. 31, 1991, in 
Point Pleasant, N.J. She was 78 years old. A 
former officer of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, Ms. Morris retired 


from the Ocean County National Bank. Sur- 
vivors include a niece. 


Joseph William Torrence, Nov. 1, 1991, 
at his home in Deerfield Beach, Fla. He was 
79 years old. A long-time Birmingham, 
Mich., resident, Mr. Torrence was owner of 
the Torrence Oil Co. He was a lifetime hon- 
orary member of the National Oil Fuel Inst. 
and a member of other civic organizations. 
His wife preceded him in death. He is sur- 
vived by three children and seven grand- 


children. 


1936 William Burton Miller, Nov. 17, 
1990, of pancreatic cancer in Frederick, Md. 
He was 76 years old. He earned an M.S. 
degree in chemistry at the Mellon Inst. and 
joined the Celanese Corp. in 1940. A spe- 
cialist in synthetic fibers and coholder of sev- 
eral patents, he was a lifetime member of 
the American Chemical Society. Mr. Miller 
was preceded in death by his wife, Helen 
Elizabeth Kirkpatrick Miller ’38. Survivors 
include five sons, including John ’76 and 
James °78; and several grandchildren. Me- 
morial contributions can be made to the 
scholarship fund for Oberlin chemistry ma- 
jors created by the Miller children in memory 
of their parents. 


| 937 Lloyd Beck, Apr. 17, 1992, in 
Neenah, Wisc., at age 77. He earned a Ph.D. 
degree in psychology at Brown U. and taught 
at Yale U. and U. Michigan before joining 
U. Wisconsin, Stevens Point, where he was 
named emeritus professor of psychology in 
1982. He is survived by his wife, Bonita; five 
children; six grandchildren; six nieces; and a 
great niece. 


| 938 Robert Lynn Baker, Feb. 20, 1992, 
of a heart attack in Oberlin. He was 75 years 
old. He earned an LL.B. degree at Ohio 
State U. and was associated with the Cleve- 
land law firm Davis & Young until his re- 
tirement in 1979 as managing partner. A 
38-year resident of Auburn ‘Township, Ohio, 
Mr. Baker was a member of several profes- 
sional and community organizations and the 
JFO Society. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; 
three children; four grandchildren; two sis- 
ters; and a brother. 
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Jane Edwards Harley, Mar. 31, 1992, in 
Cleveland, where she was born in 1916. Mrs. 
Harley, a member of several community or- 
ganizations, was a 50-year member and vice- 
president of the Cleveland chapter of the 
P.E.O. Sisterhood and a 20-year member 
and cochair of the East Cleveland chapter of 
the American Field Service. The 1988 re- 
cipient of the Alumni Assoc.’s Certificate of 
Appreciation, she was a member of several 
of the association’s committees; an officer of 
the Class of 1938 and chair of its 25th Re- 
union Committee; and a member of several 
Cleveland-area alumni groups. She was pre- 
ceded in death by a daughter. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Roy; three sons, 
including David 66; three grandchildren; two 
brothers; and a sister. 


Helen Laird Harris, Feb. 27, 1992, at her 
home in Haines City, Fla., at age 75. A long- 
time Oberlin resident, Mrs. Harris taught in 
the Oberlin public schools nine years. The 
primary-level reading curriculum she coau- 
thored was adopted by several Ohio schools. 
She retired in 1973 to Florida, where she 
worked as a private tutor. She was preceded 
in death by her husband, Thomas ’33, former 
alumni secretary and assistant to the presi- 
dent; and her parents, John and Mary Day 
Laird, both 01. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, three grandchildren, and two broth- 
ers, Loomis 731 and John ’33. 


Arthur Thomas Slater-Hammel, Jan. 26, 
1992, at his home in Eugene, Oreg. He was 
80 years old. He earned a Ph.D. degree at 
U. Iowa and joined the health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation faculty at Indiana U. 
in 1947, where he was named professor 
emeritus of physical education in 1978. A 
former associate editor of Research Quarterly 
for Exercise and Sport, he researched human- 
motor learning and control and published 
more than 50 articles in scientific journals. 
His wife, Betty, survives. 


1940 Walter Clarke Johnson, Mar. 2, 
1992, in Philippi, W.Va., at age 74. He 
earned an Ed.D. degree at Columbia U. In 
1945 he joined the music faculty at Alderson- 
3roaddus Coll., where he was named emert- 
tus vice-president for academic affairs and 
professor of music in 1982. Mr. Johnson was 
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an elder, organist, and choir member at the 
Philippi Presbyterian Church. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Shirley, and three children. 


Ruth Albrecht Moore, Nov. 24, 1991, in 
Falls Church, Va. She was 72 years old. A 
Virginia resident for more than 40 years, she 
had given piano lessons in her home. Mrs. 
Moore was a member of the Friday Morning 
Music Club, the Northern Virginia Music 
‘Teachers Assoc., and the American Assoc. of 
University Women. She had traveled 
throughout the United States with the Avion 
trailer group. Survivors include her husband, 
Glenn, and two children. 


194 Paul Bleecher Blanshard, May 31, 
1992, in Seminole, Fla., the day after his 73rd 
birthday. He held a number of editorial and 
community- and public-relation positions be- 
fore founding Paul Blanshard Assoc.—a 
Philadelphia-based public-relations and fund- 
raising firm—in 1969. He retired as the firm’s 
president in 1980, when he moved to Florida. 
A member of the College’s JFO Society, Mr. 
Blanshard had been president of the Class of 
1941 and a member of the 50th Reunion 
Gift Committee. Active in both regional and 
national alumni initiatives, he was former 
treasurer of the Alumni Assoc., an elected 
member of the Alumni Board, and class agent. 
A member of numerous professional, civic, 
and community organizations, his articles on 
professional issues, Quakerism, current affairs, 
and race relations were published in journals 
and magazines. He wrote two books: KRC 
Fund Raisers Manual, published in 1974, and 
Time Out for Africa, about the two years he 
and his family lived in Nigeria while he was 
the Quaker international-affairs representa- 
tive with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, published in 1991. Survivors include 
his wife, Priscilla Blaisdell Blanshard ’40; three 
children, including Judith 66; and a nephew, 
Luke ’83. 


Roy Thompson, Nov. 23, 1991, at age 72. 
A life-long Cleveland-area resident, he was 
federal-court reporter at the U.S. District 
Court in Cleveland. A jazz pianist, he took 
classes at U. Arizona during visits to his win- 
ter home in North Tucson and had recently 
been studying astronomy. Mr. ‘Thompson is 
survived by his wife, Ruth, and five children. 


Adult Sch. to students hailing 
from several foreign countries. 
She has written books on 
QuickBasic and WordPerfect 
for Sybex. Rita says the most 
important issue in her life was 
recently needing to find day 
care for her 2-year-old son, Jo- 
seph, after his center closed in 
March. WHoward Bernstein is 
director of obstetric anesthesia 
at Mt. Sinai Medical Center in 
New York City. He has been 
married 17 years, and has three 
sons: Allan, 13; Ariel, 9; and 
Andrew, 6. ¥ Metropolitan Op- 
era Orchestra French-horn 
player Scott Brubacker per- 
formed a re- 
cital Mar. 8 at 
Carnegie Hall’s 
Weill Recital 
Hall in New 
York City. Be- 
fore the recital 
Scott was inter- 
viewed on NYC Brubacker 
radio stations WNYC and 
WBAI. His recording of his tran- 
scriptions of Brahms’s Sonata in 
E-flat Major and Sonata in E 
Minor, with pianist Ron Levy 
74, has been released by Koch 
International. Scott also appears 
on the Harmonie Ensemble’s re- 
cent recording Dvorak and 
Friends, released on the Music 
and Arts label. WHansville, 
Wash., resident Heather Carrell 
works with the public-school al- 
ternative-elementary program— 
which she coauthored—in which 
her 9-year-old son, Evan, is en- 
rolled. She also volunteers in the 
academically accelerated school 
program in which her 7-year-old 
daughter, Victoria, is enrolled. A 
member of the local school 
board, Heather says the school 
restructuring and building pro- 
grams keep her busy. She and 
her husband, Rick Brazitis, en- 
joy rural living, she says.WIn 
January, after nearly a decade 
working in state government, 
Paul A. Centolella joined the Sci- 
ence Application International 
Corp., a research, development, 
and consulting firm. As a senior 
economist in the corporation’s 


electricity, economics, and regu- 
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lation practice, he works on util- 
ity-resource-planning, energy- 
conservation, and Clean Air Act 
implementation issues. Paul lives 
in Worthington, Ohio. VJoyce 
Baker Gates and her husband, 
Larry, announce the birth of 
their first child, Aaron, Feb. 17, 
1992. The family’s address: 2522 
Esch Blvd., Ann Arbor, MI 
48104.¥Camp Pemigewassett 
director Robert Grabill; his staff, 
which includes music director 
Scott Withrow 53; and camp 
alumni celebrated the camp’s 
85th anniversary with a four-day 
reunion in August. Many Ober- 
lin alumni, including Erwin 
Griswold ’25, Marty Dugan, and 
Harry Bonner ’76, attended the 
Wentworth, N.H., camp during 
their childhood, says Robert. 
Vin January Lynn Keith-Swenson 
Kelly accepted a computer-spe- 
ciafist position with the Na- 
tional Inst. of Health. She and 
her husband, John, live in 
Bethesda. Lynn says she runs 
into many Obies at the local 
Unitarian Universalist Church 
and the Choral Arts Society of 
Washington. ¥Columbus, Ohio, 
housing consultant and advocate 
Roy Lowenstein works on pro- 
jects for the elderly, handicapped, 
and homeless. Since 1988 he has 
had more than 40 of his Dept. 
of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment grant proposals funded. 
The father of three sons, Roy 
says he is happily married. His 
address: 748 Sheridan Ave., 
Columbus, OH 43209. Phone: 
(614) 258-7998. WSean M. Neall 
was recently promoted to se- 
nior vice-president, executive- 
management director with the 
Detroit office of the advertis- 
ing and public-relations firm J. 
Walter Thompson USA. A 
member of the firm’s world- 
wide professional-standards 
committee, Sean also has been 
named to the Detroit office’s 
executive committee. WIn Au- 
gust Tom Riis moved from Ath- 
ens, Ga., to Boulder, where he 
has been named director of the 
American Music Research Cen- 
ter at U. Colorado, Boulder, 
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194) Wilbur Herbert Wright, Oct. 3, 
1991, in Colorado Springs, Colo., at age 71. 
He earned a Ph.D. degree in physics at 
Rutgers U. and joined the Colorado Coll. 
faculty in 1956. Mr. Wright, a specialist in 
the superconductivity of metal at low tem- 
peratures, had chaired the Dept. of Physics 
and the Division of Natural Sciences’ ex- 
ecutive committee and was named professor 
emeritus in 1984. He was a musician and a 
member of several community organizations. 
He was preceded in death by his brother-in- 
law, Dugald Chaffee ’42. Survivors include 
his wife, Priscilla Stearns Wright ’42; two 
children; and a sister, Katharine Wright 
Chaffee *44. 


1943 Milton Leonard Fisher, Mar. 1, 
1992, at age 70. After serving as a naval of- 
ficer during World War II he earned a J.D. 
degree at Northwestern U., and in 1950 
joined the Chicago law firm Mayor, Brown 
& Platt. A nationally known lawyer in the 
field of creditors’ rights, Mr. Fisher retired 
in 1990 as a partner and senior bankruptcy 
lawyer of the firm. A long-tme Highland 
Park, IIl., resident, he was active in Illinois 
politics and had supported many social and 
charitable causes. He had been a member of 
several professional and community organi- 
zations and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Better Government Assoc. A 
member of the JFO Society and a two-term 
president of the Class of 1943, he was an 
alumni admissions representative and had 
been active in Chicago-area and_ national 
alumni activities. Mr. Fisher is survived by 
his wife, Jean; three children, including Su- 
san ’74; a granddaughter; his brother Stanley 
50; and a nephew, Lee ’73. 


John C. Lane, May 20, 1991, at age 70. A 
life-long resident of Ohio, he had lived in 
the city of Oxford 31 years. Mr. Lane earned 
an M.B.A. degree at Miami U. and worked 
in hospital administration for 20 years. He 
retired in 1973 as administrator of Oxford’s 
McCullough-Hyde Memorial Hospital. He 
is survived by his wife, Elizabeth: an aunt; a 
niece; and a nephew. 


| 945 John Robert Mossler, June 5, 1991, 
at age 67. After serving in the U.S. Marine 


Corps during World War II he joined the 
U.S. Agency for International Development. 
During his 30-year career Mr. Mossler held 
numerous positions in many countries, in- 
cluding Nigeria, Ethiopia, Indonesia, and 
Vietnam, and received the agency’s Distin- 
guished Service Award. He retired to Punta 
Gorda, Fla., in 1975 as U.S. representative 
to the Development Assistance Committee. 
His wife preceded him in death. Survivors 
include three children. 


| 946 Kermit Burford Kelly, Oct. 30, 
1991, at age 66. A New York City resident, 
Mr. Kelly worked at Forbes magazine, most 
recently in the position of systems analyst. 


| 948 Richard Carl Eisenhauer, Feb. 27, 
1992, at age 69. A life-long Cleveland-area 
resident, he earned an M. Ed. degree at 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.) after serving in the army during 
World War II. Mr. Eisenhauer, who taught 
many years in Cleveland elementary schools, 
encouraged cultural appreciation in his stu- 
dents and often personally financed field trips 
to concerts and other events. Survivors in- 
clude a brother. 


Elizabeth Vail Varley, Dec. 13, 1991, in 
Tuscon, Ariz., at age 66. She had worked as 
an editorial assistant at the New York State 
Journal of Medicine and as a secretary in the 
Dean of Women’s office at U. Michigan. 
Mrs. Varley was preceded in death by her 
husband, David ’48, and her mother, Marie 
Rogers Vail ’16. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, Pamela Ann ’79, and a brother, Robert 
Vail *44. 


1950 Maitland Lee Griggs, Jan. 22, 
1992, in Tarrytown, N.Y., at age 63. Mr. 
Griggs had worked at the Empire Trust Co. 
His wife, Betsy, survives. 


195] John Cook, Jan. 12, 1992, at his 
home in Hardwick, Vt. He was 66 years old. 
He was a journalist with several newspapers, 
including the Toledo Blade and the Boston 
Globe, before becoming a free-lance writer 
in 1968. Mr. Cook was treasurer and ac- 
countant for the Natural Organic Farmers 
Assoc. and editor of its newsletter, 7e Natu- 
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ral Farmer. A member of several mountain- 
climbing clubs, he was public-relations di- 
rector and treasurer of the Craftsbury 
Chamber Players. He is survived by his wife, 
Sally; two sons; and a sister. 


| 955 Elma Matthias Tyler, Dec. 9, 1991, 
at age 58. She lived in Cleveland, in Okla- 
homa, and in Decatur, Ga., before settling 
in Atlanta. She earned an M.B.A. degree at 
Georgia State U. and was deputy director of 
administration at Planned Parenthood of 
Atlanta. Mrs. Tyler is survived by her hus- 
band, Walter ’55, and four children. 


| 959 Mary Elliott Brown, Nov. 20, 1991, 
of cancer. She was 54 years old. She had 
lived in Rockville, Md., since 1968 and was 
a vocal soloist at Silver Spring’s Christian 
Science Church and Christ Congregational 
Church, of which she was a member. Mrs. 
Brown was activities associate at the Adult 
Day Care Center of the Jewish Community 
Center of Greater Washington. Survivors 
include her husband, Oliver Robert ’59; five 
children; a grandchild; and two sisters. 


1960 George Larry Sideropulos, Feb. 
19, 1992, at age 53 after a long illness. A 
life-long Canton, Ohio, resident, since 1979 
he had spent winters in Phoenix and Con- 
gress Junction, Ariz. Mr. Sideropulos was 
for many years a private teacher of piano 
and church organist in Canton, and was or- 
ganist and choir director at churches in Ari- 
zona. He also operated the Emporium Plant 
Nursery in Canton. Survivors include two 
sisters, a nephew, two nieces, and two great- 
nephews. 


1964 Bruce William McIntyre, Feb. 24, 
1992. He was 63 years old. He earned a 
Ph.D. degree at Indiana U. and was a mem- 
ber of the music faculties at U. Cincinnati 
and U. Missouri. The retired director of the 
Cleveland Inst. of Music’s Parma, Ohio, 
branch, Mr. McIntyre was founder and 
former music director and conductor of the 
Parma Philharmonic Orchestra. He also 
had been principal conductor of the In- 
dianapolis Philharmonic and Kansas City 


Civic orchestras. 


Horace F. Shamwell, Apr. 7, 1992, of pneu- 


monia. He was 48 years old. A native of 
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Washington, D.C., he lived in Silver Spring, 
Md. After graduating from the Columbia 
U. Law Sch. Mr. Shamwell was an attorney 
advisor with NASA. In 1969 he joined the 
Dept. of State, where he was a deputy as- 
sistant legal adviser for management until 
1983, when he opened a private practice 
in Washington, D.C. He is survived by 
his wife, Betty; a daughter; a stepson; and 
his mother. 


| 9] | Linda Jean Hofecker, Mar. 7, 1992, 
at her home in Lorain, Ohio, after a two- 
year illness. She was 46 years old. She stud- 
ied at U. Papua-New Guinea and, after 
completing the North American Sch.’s ani- 
mal-science course, worked at the Lafayette, 
Ind., city zoo. Ms. Hofecker worked in the 
composing department of the Lorain news- 
paper The Journal from 1974 to 1990. Survi- 


vors include her mother. 


1972 Michael John Newell, Jan. 31, 
1992, at age 41 after a long illness. He earned 
an M.B.A. degree at U. Miami and was a 
self-employed marketing researcher. Mr. 
Newell lived in Sherman, Conn. He ts sur- 
vived by his mother and a brother. 


Edward Charles Saunders, Feb. 17, 1992, 
at age 42. He earned a J.D. degree at Emory 
U. Sch. of Law. Mr. Saunders had practiced 
law in Atlanta since 1975; at the time of his 
death he was associated with the firm 
Humber, McDonnell & Saunders. Survivors 
include his mother. 


1973 Jessica Pincus Hall, Dec. 19, 1991, 
of cancer at age 40. She earned an M.A. 
degree at Columbia U. and taught emotion- 
ally disturbed children in New York City 
public schools for seven years before enroll- 
ing in law school. She earned a J.D. degree 
from Columbia U. in 1984, when she moved 
to California. A Redwood City resident, Ms. 
Hall was a real-estate lawyer and partner in 
the San Francisco firm Greene, Rodovsky, 
Maloney & Share. She is survived by her 
husband, her parents, her step-parents, her 
brother, and her sister. 


985 Michael Jeffrey Lomask, Nov. 25, 
1991, at the Memorial Sloan-Kettering Can- 
cer Center in New York City. He was 27 
years old. A Sharon, Conn., native, Mr. 


Tom had been a musicologist at 
U. Georgia, Athens, for 11 
years. WU. Toronto Fine Art 
Dept. chair Philip Sohm will 
conduct research at the Inst. for 
Advanced Study in Princeton 
during his 1992-93 academic 
year sabbatical. He will be ac- 
companied by his wife, Janet 
Stanton ’74, and their son, Mat- 
thew. Phillip’s book, Pittoresco, 
has been published by Cam- 
bridge U. Press. WRobert 
Yazzie is a judge in the Navajo 
court system—one of the old- 
est tribal-court systems in the 
United States. 


H 9 74 Former Arizona State 


U. assistant dean of students 
Charlene Coles 
Hunter Cole has 
been named as- 
sociate vice-pres- 
ident and dean of 
students at St. 
Mary’s Coll. In 
May she moved 
with her 4-year- Cole 
old daughter, Caitlyn, to St. 
Mary’s City, Md.WChris Craig 
and his wife, Ann Robinson- 
Craig, announce the birth of 
their first child, Sarah Elizabeth 
Craig, Dec. 15, 1991. Chris and 
Ann have been married nine 
years. The family lives in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. WIn summer 1990, 
after living in California nine 
years Joanne Federman returned 
to Cleveland. She teaches pre- 
school, and her husband, Howard, 
owns a gourmet coffee-and-tea 
specialty store. They have two 
daughters, 3-year-old Hannah 
and 8-year-old Sarah. W Grand 
Rapids, Mich., resident Bob Fry 
has worked 10 years as a tech- 
nical writer with Smiths Indus- 
tries, an aerospace firm. Bob 
earned a Ph.D. degree in En- 
glish from Michigan State U. 
in 1986. Four of his five chil- 
dren, who range in age from six 
months to 10 years, attend a 
Montessori school. Bob and his 
wife, Lois, volunteer with the 
PTA.WAs 11-year head coach 
of the Fitzgerald H.S. (Warren, 
Mich.) swimming and diving 
team, Robert Huston has guided 
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his teams to three consecutive 
conference championships. He 
has two daughters, Emily, 3, 
and Katie, 5. His hobby is still 
flying plastic disks, he says. 
V Entertainment-industry pro- 
ducer Gary Isaacson began writ- 
ing and producing television 
shows when he lived in Day- 
ton, Ohio. He now lives in Or- 
lando, Fla., with his wife, 
Linda. His collaboration with 
editorial cartoonist Mike Pe- 
ters—the syndicated news in- 
sert “From the Pen of Mike 
Peters”—has appeared on the 
Today show. Gary owns a com- 
edy club in St. Maarten, Neth- 
erlands Antilles. National Lam- 
poon is representing his film 
script Island Happy, and A 
President’s Story, a film about 
Theodore Roosevelt that Gary 
wrote and produced, will be 
broadease On = PBS this 
year. WV Annapolis, Md., mother 
of two Martha Nace Johnson 
has been working two years 
with the Kaleel Jamison Con- 
sulting Group, which, she says, 
“helps organizations become 
inclusive and high performing.” 
She writes and speaks about 
cross-cultural mentoring and 
diversity in business, and works 
with the local Presbyterian 
church on gay and lesbian 
issues. WDonald Joralemon 
has been granted tenure and 
promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology at 
Smith Coll. Wjanet Garbarino 
Jowitt’s son Nathaniel was 
born Feb. 5, 1991. Her son 
Nicholas is 6 years old and her 
daughter, Alice, is 8 years old. 
ne “tamily s saddtess: 22 
Claremont Rd., Twickenham, 
England, TWI 2QY. Phone: 
081-892-3818. In 1989 Robert 
Kelley joined AT&T Bell Labs 
as a software-development 
group supervisor, and in 1991 
he remarried. He is happy, he 
says, and, with the addition of 
his stepson, is now the father 
of three boys. The family lives 
in Tinton Falls, N.J. WKofi 
Lomotey and Aama Nahuja ’76 
live in Buffalo, N.Y. Kofi has 
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Lomask was a graduate student at the South- 
ern California Inst. of Architecture. He is 
survived by his wife, Michal; a son; a daugh- 
ter; a stepson; his parents; two brothers; and 
three sisters. 


1994 Matthew Dewhurst Hanshaw, 
Aug. 22, 1991, of a self-inflicted gunshot 
wound. A Huntington, W.Va., native, he was 
19 years old. Survivors include his parents 
and two sisters. 


Education, Evangelism, and Perfectionism: 


The Celebration of 
Charles G. Finney 1792-1875 


Oberlin College 
September 10-11 


At age 29, Charles Finney underwent a 
conversion that caused him to abandon 
his law practice and transfer his oratorical 
skills to preaching the Christian gospel. 
Finney was behind many of the reform 
movements of his day, and during his 30- 
year Oberlin tenure his philosophy and 
preaching attracted many students. As a 


result Oberlin became the seedbed of 
Christian radicalism on antislavery, 
women’s rights, coeducation, integration, 
peace, and a just social order. Join four 
religious scholars—and others—in observ- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
the second president of Oberlin College 
and the father of modern revivalism. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS: 


Oberlin Perfectionism: 
What It Was, What It Might Become 


Martin E. Marty 


Fairfax Cone Distinguished Service Professor 
in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


PANEL DISCUSSION featuring Nathan O. Hatch, Vice President for Graduate Studies 
and Research and Professor of History at the University of Notre Dame and 
James E. Johnson, Professor of History at Bethel College 
Lecture by Garth Rosell, Professor of Church History, Chair of the Division of 
Christian Thought, and Director of the Ockenga Institute 
at the Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 


Come explore the enduring value of Finney’s legacy 
this fall in Oberlin. 


The bicentennial events are free and open to the public. 
For further information call conference convener 
Roland Baumann, Oberlin College archivist, 
at (210) 775-8014 weekdays 9 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
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been granted tenure and pro- 
moted to associate professor of 
educational administration at 
State U. New York, Buffalo, 
and Nahuja is acting assistant 
vice-president for student affairs 
at Buffalo State Coll. WV Highland 
Park, Ill., resident Judith Magel 
earned a Ph.D. degree in health 
planning and economics from 
U. Pennsylvania in December 
1991. Her husband, Bob, is a 
manager with Anderson Con- 
sulting. Their son, Noah, cel- 
ebrated his second birthday in 
May. WLloyd Michener and 
Gwen Murphy have been liv- 
ing in Durham, N.C., for 14 
years. Lloyd is Duke Medical 
Center chief of family medi- 
cine. The department, which 
includes the arts- and sports- 
medicine and inpatient-teach- 
ing-services divisions, super- 
vises the student-health and 
family-medicine residency pro- 
grams and the medical stu- 
dents’ family-medicine projects. 
Gwen, a residence director at 
Duke and a full-time mother 
to 7-year-old Josh and 9- 
year-old Becca, is working 
part time on a Ph.D. degree 
in education at U. North 
Carolina.WClaudia Ribet has 
moved to Beverly Hills with 
her husband—who has ac- 
cepted a tenured faculty posi- 
tion at U. California, Los An- 
geles—and their two children, 
Andrew, 4, and Lauren, 2. 
Claudia has opened her own 
law practice, a decision that 
was long in coming but thrill- 
ing, she says.WAfter working 
13 years as a petroleum geolo- 
gist Bonnie Robinson recently 
joined the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency in Washington, 
D.C., where she is helping de- 
velop a program for improved 
management of crude-oil and 
natural-gas exploration and 
production wastes. Bonnie is a 
guest essayist for the introduc- 
tory text Physical Geology: Ex- 
ploring the Earth, published this 
year by West Publishing. 
V Washington, D.C., attorney 
Lairold M. Street has helped 
organize the Black South Afri- 
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can Legal Intern Program, 
which places black South Afri- 
can lawyers in internships with 
U.S. law firms that practice in- 
ternational, commercial-finan- 
cial-transaction, and adminis- 
trative law. The program ex- 
poses “black South Africans to 
international and corporate 
practice so that they can as- 
sume leadership roles in the 
prospective new majority rule 
in South African society,” 
wrote Lairold in an article 
published in the December 
1991 issue of the National Bar 
Assoc.’s journal, NBA Maga- 
zine. W Elizabeth Taylor married 
Michael Quilliam Jan. 18, 
1992, at the Tarrytown House, 
where, says Elizabeth, Bonnie 
Raitt was married. Carol Johnson 
King ’73 and Charles Wantman 
63, former College registrar, 
were among the guests. Eliz- 
abeth’s stepdaughter, Tasha, is 
14 years old.WChevron petro- 
leum geologist Christopher 
(Thorne) T-Bluhm has been 
working two years in Lagos, Ni- 
geria. Christopher says that he 
and his wife, Valerie, and their 
children, 8-year-old Kate and 5- 
year-old David, have enjoyed 
their opportunity to see West 
Africa. They are scheduled to 
return to the U.S. in 1993. 


i 975 James Russell Brown 


has been named director of ad- 
ministration at the Music Cen- 
ter of the North Shore in 
Winnetka, Ill. James is also or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the St. 
Giles church in Northbrook, 
Ill. V Bluegrass, country, and folk 
singer Kathy Chiavolla’s first 
solo recording, Labor of Love, 
has been released on cassette 
by My Label records. She “has 
the unusual ability to ‘cry’ like 
a country star, moan like a 
blues mama and maintain the 
clarity and purity of tone of a 
folk soprano,” writes The Ten- 
nessean music critic Robert K. 
Oermann. Kathy, who has 
lived in Nashville since 1980, 
teaches voice, tours with an 
acoustic group, and is featured 
in a national State Farm In- 


surance television commercial. 
She has recorded with many 
performers as a vocalist, bass- 
ist, and guitarist. WArthur H. 
Crapsey earned a J.D. degree and 
an M.B.A. degree in interna- 
tional management at U. New 
Mexico in December 1991. He 
lives in Albuquerque with his 
wife, Cindy, and their 4-year- 
old son Alexander. WJonathan 
Michael Bix was born in No- 
vember 1991 to Peggy Kahn 
and Robert Bix. Peggy, a po- 
litical-science faculty member 
at U. Michigan, Flint, was a 
member of the university’s 
three-campus Study Commit- 
tee on the Status of Lesbians 
and Gay Men. She is coeditor 
of Equal Value/Comparable 
Worth in the U.K. and U.S. and 
was project director for the 
Michigan Women’s Historical 
Center’s exhibit, History of 
Michigan Nursing. ¥ New Ha- 
ven, Conn., resident Deborah 
Ketai has started a consulting 
business. She helps her clients, 
most of which are nonprofit or- 
ganizations, design training 
programs, plan special events, 
and handle public relations. In 
May she coordinated an invi- 
tational working conference for 
service providers, “Building 
Bridges: Integrating Homeless 
Families into the Service Net- 
work.” She and her husband, 
Tom Oliver, perform in Con- 
necticut and New York with 
the band Marquis. ¥ Kathy 
Shaw Sacco is director of mu- 
sic, organist, and handbell di- 
rector at a Lutheran church in 
Wheeling, W.Va., where she 
lives in the house she, her mu- 
sician husband, and four step- 
children built. Her son, 
Michael, is 2 years old. Kathy 
teaches piano and organ, 1s 
musical director for two local 
theater groups, a member of 
the Wheeling Symphony or- 
chestra, and a recitalist for 
Allen Organs. Her address: 47 
Willow Lane, Wheeling, WV 
26003.WIn her Foreign Trade 
magazine column, “Reading for 
Traders,” West Newton, Mass., 
writer and consultant Susan 


Weiner reviews books and news- 
letters that have practical appli- 
cation to international business. 


1976 Raphael Atlas has 


been promoted to associate 
professor of music at Smith 
Coll. W Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Inst. associate professor of 
mathematics Margaret Cheney 
has received a National Science 
Foundation Faculty Award for 
Women. The $50,000 award will 
support her research in inverse 
problems for five years. W Whit- 
man Coll. associate professor of 
politics Timothy Kaufman- 
Osborn’s book, Politics/Sense/Ex- 
perience: A Pragmatic Inquiry into 
the Promise of Democracy, has been 
published by Cornell U. Press. 
In it Timothy traces the geneal- 
ogy of Western rationalism from 
the Greek city-state to the 17th 
century, and examines the un- 
derstanding of reason and the 
crisis of 20th-century liber- 
alism.WIn the spring David 
Lauter, his wife, Lynne, and their 
three cats moved to Seattle, where 
David is a general and vascular sur- 
geon at the city’s Polyclinic. The 
Polyclinic’s address: 1145 Broad- 
way, Seattle, WA 98122.WAs 
newly appointed vice-president 
and associate general counsel of 
the Baltimore-based Maryland 
Insurance Group, Nancy Olah 
oversees the group’s business le- 
gal matters. W Silver Spring, Md., 
resident Susan Phillips has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
International Labor Communi- 
cations Assoc., AFL-CIO/CLC, 
a professional association of la- 
bor journalists and broadcasters. 
Susan is publications director of 
the United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers’ union. WIn March 
David Shwalb moved to Japan with 
his wife, Barbara, and their chil- 
dren, Davy and sf : 

Debbie. Both aa a. 
David and Bar- 
bara have been 


appointed to as- 
sociate professor- 
ships at Nagoya 
Shoka U. David 


is working on a 


Shwalb 


book, Japanese Child Development, 
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for Guilford Press. Dave’s E- 
mail address is DSHWALB@ 
Jpnnucba.Bitnet. WRob Tilley re- 
cently moved from London to 
Boston, where he has been 
named fixed-income specialist at 
Fidelity Capital Markets. His ad- 
dress: 90 Hancock St., Newton, 
MA 02166. 


1977 Joseph L. “Joey” 


Graves III was born Sept. 21, 
1991, to Joe Graves and his wife, 
Suekyung Joe. Joe, U. Califor- 
nia, Irvine, assistant professor of 
ecology and evolutionary biol- 
ogy, is a member of the Califor- 
nia Alliance for Minority Par- 
ticipation’s faculty panel. With 
a $5 million National Science 
Foundation award, the alliance 
will help prepare minority stu- 
dents on several of the U. Cali- 
fornia and California State U. 
campuses for graduate careers in 
the biological and physical sci- 
ences. Joe’s address: U. Califor- 
nia, Dept. of Ecology and Evo- 
lutionary Biology, Irvine, CA 
92717. E-mail eaddress: | i 
GRAVES@uci.edu.¥ Last year 
Cleveland Johnson was granted 
tenure and promoted to associ- 
ate professor of music at De- 
Pauw U. Also in 1991 he and 
his wife, Debra, celebrated the 
Freiburg, Germany, birth of 
their son, Nicholas Vasek. They 
have two daughters, Kimberly, 
6, and Anneke, 3. This summer 
Cleve spoke at an international 
conference in Sweden about key- 
board intabulations, which he 
calls “the most significant of all 
insignificant musical genres,” and 
performed a recital on the 
Schnitger organ in Stade, Ger- 
many. His address: 719 E. Semi- 
nary St., Greencastle, IN 46135- 
1819. E-mail address: cjohnson 
@depauw.Bitnet. Phone: (317) 
653-8340. WIn March San Fran- 
cisco resident Kathy Newitt was 
preregistration coordinator for 
the international conference “Ti- 
bet: The Road to Indepen- 
dence.” The conference was 
sponsored by the Bay Area 
Friends of Tibet, a volunteer 
organization dedicated to pre- 


serving the Tibetan culture, en- 
vironment, and human rights. 
Vin July 1991 Victorville, Ca- 
lif., resident E. “Debbie” Rogler 
passed the California bar exam. 
She also is licensed to practice 
law in Texas and the ninth cir- 
cuit. Wjames Segelstein married 
Marcia Van Dyck Sept. 15, 
1991, in New York City. Matt 
Slepin ’78 was best man, and 
Steve Roth was in the wedding 
party. Jenny DeBeer Charno 
and Jolie Solomon, both ’78, 
were among the guests. James 
and Marcia live in Westport, 
Conn., and commute to New 
York City, where they work at 
CBS News. WAfter living three 
years in Lima, Peru, Michael 
Shifter is living in Santiago, 
Chile, where he is assistant 
representative of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Andean and southern- 
cone office. He also runs the 
foundation’s human-rights and 
governance program for Colom- 
bia, Peru, Chile, and Argentina. 
Michael’s address: c/o Santiago 
Field Office, The Ford Foun- 
dation, 320 E. 43rd St., New 
York, NY 10017. Work phone: 
(56-2) 232-5454. WIn fall 1991 
Harriet Frances Small moved 
from Juneau to Anchorage, 
where her husband, Don Baggs, 
was promoted to a new posi- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The couple has two 
daughters, 6-year-old Natalie 
and 2-year-old Rachel. Harriet 
says she’s not working; she’s “a 
mom and loving it.” 


i 978 Laura Kaminsky and 
Richard Kassel ’75 produced and 
directed the May world pre- 
miere of Bitter Music, the mu- 
sical-dramatic realization of 
Harry Partch’s hobo journal, at 
New York City’s Peter Hruska 
Theater at the Lesbian and Gay 
Community Center. ¥Paul Mann 
and his wife, Maria Lebron, an- 
nounce the birth of their first 
child, Sarah, Feb. 24, 1992. Paul, 
a research scientist at U. Texas, 
Austin, studies active tectonics in 
the Caribbean and southwest Pa- 
cific. Maria will begin Ph.D.-de- 
gree studies in geophysics at U. 
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Texas in the fall. They occasion- 
ally see San Fransiscan Mike 
Joyce and Houstonian Steve 
Meyer °79. Wlisa Horowitz 
Schwartz’s second child, Aron 
Jakob Schwartz, was born Jan. 
23, 1992. Aron’s sister, Hilary, 
was 3 in July. WSoprano Chery! 
Studer performs on the compact- 
disc recordings of Gounod’s 
Faust and Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
both recently released on the 
EMI label. In the April 11, 1992, 
issue of Opera News CJ. Luten 
characterized Cheryl as a lead- 
ing Mozart spinto soprano. 


1979 After living 11 years 


in the eastern United States Sue 
Helper says she’s happy to be 
back in the Midwest. She teaches 
economics at Case Western Re- 
serve U. and is researching the 


auto industry. Sue’s address: 


Dept. of Economics, Case West- 
ern Reserve U., Cleveland, OH 
44106. WChris Leary married 
Sharon Allison June 8, 1991, in 


- Oberlin. Oberlinians among the 


guests included Art 52 and Shirley 


Penty 54 Wolfe; Nanlouise Wolfe; 


Stephen Zunes; Greg Bloy ’89, 
who played the organ; and 
Oberlin faculty and staff mem- 
bers George Andrews ’54, pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Anne Zald 
82, reference librarian; Mark 
Kuestner °83, assistant science 
librarian; and Linda Hilbert ’85, 
director of prospect research. A 
former Oberlin assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, Chris taught 
at Stetson U. after leaving 
Oberlin in 1991. He has ac- 
cepted a tenure-track position in 
the math department at State U. 
New York, Geneseo. WIn 1988 
Portland, Oreg., acupuncturist 
and naturopathic physician Mitch 
Bebel Stargrove began the In- 
teractive Bodymind Information 
System (IBIS) medical-data-base 
project. In January the software, 
a 10,000-page data base, was re- 
leased by the Alchemical Medi- 
cine Research and Teaching 
Assoc., of which Mitch 1s co- 
founder. IBIS offers treatments 
for 282 medical conditions from 
more than 16 systems of con- 
ventional and natural medicine. 
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Mitch and his partner, Lori , 
have three children. WHendrick 
Sybrandy is a general-assignment 
reporter for KMGH-TYV, the 
CBS affiliate in Denver. 


1980 Steve Borzak and 


Deena Heifetz announce the 
birth of their daughter, Leora 
Yael, Feb. 22, 1992. Leora joins 
her sisters Ilana Rae and Shira 
Rose. Steve is a cardiologist and 
clinical researcher at Detroit’s 
Henry Ford Hospital. ¥ Melissa 
Carter-Goodrum has bought a 
house. Her new address: 906 
Carleton Court, Bloomington, 
IN 47401. Phone: (812) 323- 
0238. WV Wittenberg U. assistant 
professor of music Daniel Kazez 
transcribed and edited A. Cor- 
elli’s Sonata No. 7 for Piano and 
Ceilo and edited and wrote ca- 
denzas for G. Tartini’s Concerto 
in A Major for Cello and String 
Orchestra, both recently released 
by MMB Music. Two of his ar- 
ticles have recently been pub- 
lished: “Teaching Rhythm Read- 
ing” in Instrumentalist and “Mu- 
sic Theory: Only for Theorists? 
A Cellist’s Perspective” in 771ad, 
the journal of the Ohio Music 
Education Assoc. Daniel was re- 
cently granted tenure at Wit- 
tenberg. WAttorney Perry B. 
Newman has joined the Hahn 
Loeser & Parks law firm as a 
senior associate in the firm’s 
Cleveland office, where he spe- 
cializes in the area of creditors’ 
rights, reorganization, and bank- 
ruptcy.WIn October 1991 San 
Francisco attorney Eric Sinrod 
argued a case before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


198s I ithaca Coll. faculty 
member Hilary Greenberger 
teaches physical therapy at the 
college. WRob Groesbeck and Pat 
Jorgenson announce the birth of 
their son, Thomas Jorgenson 
Groesbeck, Jan. 27, 1992. Rob 
says he has introduced “Mr. 
Tom-Tom-Tummy” to fresh 
air, dirt, and the family goats, 
and he is planning their first ca- 


noe trip. 


1982 After working four 


and half years as an assistant dis- 
trict attorney in Brooklyn, Flora 
A. Francis has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Food and Drug 
Administration in Rockville, 
Md., where she is assistant chief 
counsel for enforcement. She 
works with Fletcher Campbell, 
Jr. 63 and Ann Wion ’68. Flora’s 
phone: (301) 443-7272. WU. 
Michigan visiting professor of 
composition Kamran Ince is the 
California Symphony’s first 
Young American Composer-in- 
Residence. His Red, Hot, Cold, 
Vibrant was premiered by the 
symphony Apr. 12, 1992, at the 
Regional Center for the Arts in 
Walnut Creek, Calif. WBeth 
Turco and her husband, Barry 
Bremer, announce the birth of 
their son Charles Philip Bremer 
May 14, 1991. Their son Paul is 
3 years old. Beth teaches piano 
at Minneapolis’s MacPhail Cen- 
ter for the Arts and is a free- 
lance accompanist. VW Oberlin art- 
ist and poet Jimmie Sue White 
has opened an Oberlin branch 
of her clothing and consign- 
ments shops. She owns and op- 
erates Jimmie’s High-Fashion 
and Jimmie’s Consignment bou- 
tiques in nearby Amherst. 


i 98 3 Lisa Grodin married 
Adam Cohen in May 1989. 
Their son, Evan Bjorn- Thomas 
Cohen, was born Mar. 16, 1992. 
Lisa has been a violinist with the 
Philharmonia Baroque Orchestra 
since 1985, and she is a member 
the chamber group Arcangeli, 
which has recently recorded a 
compact disc of Vivaldi concerti 
for the Meridian label. The 
group performed this summer at 
the Regunsburg Festival in Ger- 
many. Adam, a senior computer 
programmer with American 
President Lines, builds houses 
and competes in whaleboat races. 
The family’s address: 1398 Sce- 
nic Ave., Berkeley, CA 94708. 
Win December Mary Meadows 
graduated from the Cleveland 
State U. John Marshall Sch. of 
Law. Mary ts a law clerk with 
the Oberlin firm Roose and 
Birmingham. WGail Perkins is 
living in Nashville, Ind., with 


her “significant other,” Marvin; 
her dog, Tyler; and her cats, 
Moki, Gabriel, Rufus, and 
Albert. She works for Blooming- 
foods Co-op and Grocery, and 
in July went on a Sierra Club 
service trip, on which she cooked 
for the other travelers. Gail has 
been making millefiori beads and 
“wandering around in the woods 
as much as possible,” she 
says. W Arlington, Mass., writer 
Elizabeth Searle’s short-story col- 
lection, My Body to You, which is 
scheduled to be published in 
1993 by the U. Iowa Press, has 
won the Iowa Short Fiction 
award. She teaches fiction writ- 
ing at Emerson Coll. Her hus- 
band, John Hodgkinson ’75, is a 
senior software engineer with a 
Cambridge software firm.WAnn — 
Arbor resident Wendy Uhimann’s 
daughter, Rachel, was born Aug. 
8, 1991. Wendy has been ap- 
pointed to a two-year term on 
the board of the National Soci- 
ety of Genetic Counselors. She 
chairs the society’s professional- 
issues committee. 


1984 Lynn Arditi mar- 
ried Timothy C. Barmann June 
7, 1992. Oberlinians at the 
wedding were | 3a 

Margaret Harris, 
the best woman, 
and Jan Gregory- 
Charpentier. The 
couple works for 
Rhode Island’s § 
Providence four- 
nal-Bulletin— 
Lynn as a reporter and Timothy 
as a photographer. WDaylanne 
English earned an M.A. degree 
at U. Virginia, where she is an 
English-literature Ph.D.-degree 
candidate. Her address: Rt. 2 Box 
19, Keswick, VA 22947. Phone: 
(804) 979-6149. W Oscar Mayer 
Food Corp. human-resource 
staff member Michael Friere has 
been transferred to the com- 
pany’s West Liberty, Lowa, fa- 
cility, where he is assistant train- 


Arditi 


ing manager. He and his wife 
live in Iowa City.W Margaret 
Harris has lived five years in 
Washington, D.C., where she is 
enrolled in the master’s-degree 


43 
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program in social work at Howard 
U. Her former housemate, Lois 
Wessel, recently moved across 
the street from Margaret after 
spending seven years studying 
nurse midwifery in Nicaragua. 
Margaret’s address: 3435 Brown 
St., N.W. #22, Washington, DC 
20010.WMax Hasti Friedman 
was born Feb. 17, 1992, to Susan 
Hasti and Michael Friedman. 
Max’s brother, Joel, is 3 years 
old. VGig Harbor, Wash., resi- 
dent Susan Johnson is a part-time 


registered nurse at Tacoma Gen- 
eral Hospital and a full-time 
mother to daughters Cassandra, 
4, and Marissa, who was born 
Sept. 7, 1991. Susan also teaches 
at a cooperative preschool. 
WSarah Karchere and her hus- 
band, Kejiu, live in Brooklyn— 
around the corner from Abbe 
Lubell. Sarah and Abbe often get 
together and reminisce about 
their Oberlin coffee klatch. 
V Watertown, Conn., athlete Marla 
Merante won four medals at the 
North American speed skating 


1993/95 Alumni Tours 


WHALE WATCHING ON THE BAJA ° February 19-28, 1993 
Called the "Mexican Galapagos," the Baja coast is home to exotic marine 
life, including elephant seals, sea lions, gray whales, and many migrating 
birds. Hosted by David Egloff, chair of the Biology Department, travelers 
will spend eight nights aboard the Oceanic Society Expeditions’ small 
ship The Spirit of Adventure and will make on-shore excursions to study 
desert-island ecology. Limited to 32 travelers. 


CHINA & TIBET °¢ April 1-19, 1993 

Designed for first-time as well as repeat travelers to China, the China 
portion of the trip includes visits to Beijing, Xian, and Kunming, where 
you will visit with Shansi reps. The six-day Tibetan portion includes 
excursions to Llasa and the Yarlong Tsanpo river valley. Escorted by 
Carl Jacobson, executive director of the Oberlin Shansi Association. 


EASTERN EUROPE & ELBE RIVER CRUISE * Summer 1993 
Hosted by Stuart Friebert, German and creative-writing professor, the 
tour includes three-day visits to Budapest, Prague, and Berlin. The five- 
day cruise of the Elbe River includes stops in Dresden, Meissen, 


Wittenberg, Torgau, and Magdeburg. 


EGYPT ° Fall 1993 


INDIA & NEPAL * Late December 1993-January 1994 
Escorted by Joe and Joann Finley Elder, both ’51. 


MEXICO MONARCH BUTTERFLY ° Early March 1994 


ALASKA ¢ Summer 1994 


MOROCCO ¢ Fall 1994 


ART TREASURES OF ITALY * December 1994-January 1995 


GREECE ° Late spring 1995 


TANZANIA SAFARI ¢ Summer 1995 


VIETNAM, CAMBODIA & LAOS « Fall 1995 


For more information write: 


Oberlin Alumni Association 


105 Bosworth Hall * Oberlin, OH 44074 


competition held early this year 
in Lake Placid, N.Y. Marla fin- 
ished third in the 500-meter race 
and fourth in the 800-, 1500-, 
and 3000-meter races. WMegan 
Newman married Jonathan Dyer 
Oct. 18, 1989. Their daughter, 
Alison Ruth Dyer, was born Feb. 
18, 1991. Megan teaches music 
in the Oneonta, N.Y., public 
schools and, during the summer, 
plays viola with the Glimmer- 
glass Opera Theatre in nearby 
Cooperstown. WIn April soprano 
Ann Panagulias performed the 
role of Gilda in the Pittsburgh 
Opera’s production of Verdi’s 
Rigoletto. WAmy Peck and Cliff 
Thompson ’85 were married 
Apr. 25, 1992, in Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park. Kate Lodge and 
Charles Hawley were in the wed- 
ding party. Oberlinians among 
the guests were Tracy Chevalier; 
Douglas Legg; Linda Lipkin; 
Katherine Mitchell; Therese Gov- 
ern and Kim Wallace, both ’83; 
‘Tracy Brower, Tracy Freireich, 
Laura Miller, and Mark Sanders, 
all ’85; and Jamil Luckett ’86. 
WAntioch U. M.Ed.-degree can- 
didate Victor Prussack has been 
living for two years in Seattle. 
He completed a student-teach- 
ing assignment in a middle 
school, and began an elemen- 
tary-school assignment in the 
spring. He plans to teach middle- 
school social studies. Victor; his 
brother, Louie Prussack ’87; and 
George Wolfe ’86 hike and back 
pack in the Cascades. Victor says 
his address and phone are “in the 
book.” WBeth Wilson Saaredra’s 
book, Meditations for New Moth- 
ers, was released on Mother’s 
Day by Workman Publishing. 
Her son, Alexander, is two years 
old. Beth’s address: 1650 Jolly 
Court, Los Altos, CA 94024. 
Phone: (415) 965-1106. W Todd 
and Lisa Helmel Thomas announce 
the birth of their daughter, Lydia 
Alexandra Thomas, Aug. 2, 1991. 
In the winter Todd toured four 
months with the Western Opera 
Theatre—the San Francisco 
Opera’s touring troupe. Lisa gives 
private voice lessons and sings in 
the Philadelphia area, where the 
family lives. 


I 985 After living a while 


in the South, where he worked 
as a grocery cashier, Netai Basu 
has moved back to California, 
where he is “learning more about 
the world and all of the good 
things in it,” he says. His ad- 
dress: 371 S. 13th St., San Jose, 
CA 95112.¥U. Albany English 
and fiction-writing Ph.D.-degree 
candidate K. Lale Davidson is a 
performance artist in Albany’s 
tri-city area. She is a member of 
the Snickering Witches, a women’s 
story-telling trio, and of Archetext, 
an avant-garde poetry-off-the- 
page project. She married Nick 
Carter July 29 at the Canfield 
Casino in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
WRichard Fackenthal recently 
earned a bachelor’s degree in 
computer engineering at Penn 
State U. In January he accepted 
a position as computer engineer 
with Intel Corp., a manufacturer 
of computer chips, modules, and 
systems. Richard lives in Folsom, 
Calif. W This spring Cleveland 
environmental artist Shawn 
Godwin created two installation 
pieces combining photojournal- 
ism, painting, and sculpture tech- 
niques for the invitational exhibit 
Earth Images at the Firelands 
Assoc. for the Visual Arts in 
Oberlin. Shawn does free-lance 
conservation and historic-resto- 
ration work and designs and con- 
structs furniture. W Recently pro- 
moted to managing editor at the 
Society for Industrial and Ap- 
plied Mathematics Laura B. 
Helfrich handles four journals, in- 
cluding a translation of a Rus- 
sian probability-theory journal, 
and she edits several books a 
year. She is a part-time high- 
school English tutor and an 
M.A.-degree candidate in history 
at U. California, Dominiguez 
Hills. Laura lives in Newtown 
Square, Pa.WElizabeth Norton 
and Iwan Pranata ’84 were mar- 
ried Aug. 5, 1991, at the Pelham 
Historical Society in Pelham, 
Mass. Oberlinians among the 
guests were the groom’s broth- 
ers, Julianto ’84 and Krisanto "89 
Pranata; Laura Miller; Mary 
Everett-Patriquin; Kenneth Blum 
and Alex Wilce, both °83; and 
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former Oberlin physics faculty 
member Robert Hilborn. The 


Iwan Praton 


Elizabeth Praton 
couple’s last name is now Praton. 
Beth explains that they “followed 
the example of Humpty Dumpty” 
and “adopted a portmanteau 
name.” W Emerge magazine con- 
tributing editor and Rolling Stone 
music critic Roberto Santiago has 
been named entertainment writer 
and radio columnist at the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer newspaper. 
Roberto won the 1991 Inter- 
American Press Assoc. Award for 
Commentary for his article “Ra- 
cial Realities in Cuba,” which 
was published in Emerge. 


1986 U. Michigan com- 


position Ph.D.-degree candidate 
Michael Angell won the 1992 In- 
ternational Trumpet Guild 
Composition Contest with his 
Sonata for Two Trumpets and 
Percussion. The premiere per- 
formance of the sonata was held 
at the guild’s international con- 
ference in June in Rotterdam, 
Holland. In the spring Amy 
Kimberling ’89 was soloist in the 
premiere of Michael’s Sonata 
Rhapsody for Violin, and An- 
drew Glendening ’87 performed 
Quick ’n Delicious, the piece for 
trombone and live electronics 
that Michael wrote for him. 
Michael teaches at the univer- 
sity and gives private composi- 
tion lessons. W Expecting to fin- 
ish her dissertation this summer, 
Indiana U. Ph.D.-degree candi- 
date in sociology Chloe Bird be- 
gan a postdoctoral fellowship in 
August. She is studying the so- 
cial determinants of health, es- 
pecially the effect of sex stratifi- 
cation, in a program—Society 
and Health—sponsored by the 
New England Medical Center’s 
Health Inst. and the Harvard U. 
Sch. of Public Health’s Dept. of 
Health and Social Behavior. 
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VKaryn D. Evans and Dan 
Farkas ’88 didn’t know each 
other while they were students, 
but they met in fall 1988 in Con- 
necticut, and on Dec. 22, 1991, 
they became engaged. They live 
in Brooklyn, where Karyn is 
booking manager for the Dance 
Theatre of Harlem. Their ad- 
dress: 44 Butler Pl. #1K, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11238. WJazz pianist Dan 
Loschen plays solo piano on Fri- 
day and Saturday nights at 
Boston’s Charles Hotel in Har- 
vard Square. He also is a mem- 
ber of a quartet that plays clubs 
in the Boston area. Dan’s ad- 
dress: 82 St. Rose St., Jamaica 
Plain, MA 02130. WYale U. 
M.M.-degree candidate in com- 
position John Fitz Rogers is one 
of three composers commis- 
sioned by the New York Youth 
Symphony for its ninth First 
Music series—a series of new 
works by young American com- 
posers. W New England Sch. of 
Art and Design student Lori 
Rubinstein lives in Boston’s 
South End, where she works as 
a free-lance artist and textile de- 
signer. Admitted to the Parsons 
Sch. of Design, Lori has deferred 
her enrollment until fall 1993. 
VLibby Sharp married William 
I. Tilghman Aug. 10, 1991. The 
couple met at the Pennsylvania 
Sch. of Music, where Bill teaches 
music theory and sight singing 
and is working on a master’s de- 
gree in composition. Libby 
earned a master’s degree in flute 
performance at the school in 
1991 and is working on a sec- 
ond master’s degree in choral 
conducting. Their address: 445 
Waupelani Dr. #G-5, State Col- 
lege, PA 16801WIn May 1991 
Kirsten “Kiki” Speidel earned an 
M.A. degree in international re- 
lations at the Johns Hopkins Sch. 
of Advanced International Stud- 
ies. She is a China-affairs re- 
search assistant with the Santa 
Monica think tank, RAND. 
Kiki’s address: 11659 Mayfield 
Ave. #7, Los Angeles, CA 90049. 
Phone: (310) 207-5352. 


9387 Winona, Minn., resi- 


dent Andrea C. Farney became a 


member of the Minnesota state 
bar in 1990. Andrea practices 
family law as a staff attorney with 
Southern Minnesota Regional 
Legal Services. WDuring the 
1991-92 spring semester Lyn 
Freundlich was admitted to the 
Antioch New England Gradu- 
ate Sch.’s M.S.-degree program 
in management. VW Baroque-art 
and printmaking-history specialist 
Ellie Goodman earned an M.A. 
degree in art history at U. Vir- 
ginia in 1991. Her thesis was 
about Teresa de Jesus’s relation- 
ship to the visual arts. Before 
moving to New York this sum- 
mer, Ellie worked in Monticello’s 
curatorial department. In the fall 
she will begin Ph.D.-degree 
studies, focusing on 16th-century 
Spanish art, at the New York U. 
Inst. of Fine Arts. ¥ Baltimore 
resident Dana Hollander’s E-mail 
address is DANA@JHUVMS. 
Bitnet. V Baltimore resident Michael 
leong earned an M.D. degree in 
June 1991 from U. Illinois, Chi- 
cago. He is an internal-medicine 
resident at the U. Maryland 
Hospital. WThe Kentucky and 
Ohio arts councils’ media-artist- 
in-residence Dan Jaffee has re- 
ceived a grant from the Paul 
Robeson Fund for Independent 
Media to produce a series of ra- 
dio programs about grassroots- 
environmental groups. Dan is 
spending July and August in 
Mexico, where he is leading an 
environmental work-exchange 
program for U.S. and Mexican 
high-school students. He co- 
founded the New Morning Cof- 
fee House and Peace Center, 
which grew out of his work 
against the Gulf War, he says. 
The center opened in March in 
Lexington, Ky. His address: 608 
E. High St. #4, Lexington, KY 
40502. Phone: (606) 269-7719. 
WaAfter earning an M.B.A. de- 
gree from New York U., Larry 
Kim recently moved to Boston, 
where he is an analyst with Fi- 
delity Investments. His address: 
10 Wellington St. #2, Boston, 
MA 02118. Phone: (617) 266- 
6033.WHetty Lipscomb and her 
friend, ‘Taylor Fleet, are living 
in Kanazawa, Japan, where Hetty 


teaches English. She says she is 
alternately frustrated and fasci- 
nated by the experience of living 
and working in Japan. Her ad- 
dress until February 1993: 921 
Ishikawa-ken, Kanazawa-shi, 
Mikage Machi 18-25, Leopalace 
105, Japan. Phone: 011-81-762- 
80-4011.WNick °86 and Sarah 
Cox Marshall have moved to 
Davis, Calif., where they are 
Ph.D.-degree candidates at U. 
California—Nick in American 
history and Sarah in clinical psy- 
chology. Sarah will begin a 
predoctoral internship at Bos- 
ton’s Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in September. V Lewis 
and Clark Coll. counseling-psy- 
chology M.A.-degree candidate 
Karen Olson tutors statistics stu- 
dents and analyzes data for a col- 
lege professor. V Brooklyn resi- 
dent Melissa Sawin has been 
named editor-in-chief of the 
Journal of International Affairs, 
the Columbia U. Sch. of Inter- 
national and Public Affair’s pro- 
fessional journal. She will hold 
the position during the 1992-93 
academic year. 


1988 After earning an 


M.D. degree from Case West- 
ern U.’s Sch. of Medicine in 
May, Crystal Collins began an 
internal-medicine residency pro- 
gram at Baltimore’s Francis Scott 
Key Medical Center. Her ad- 
dress: 1011 Halstead Rd. Apt. 
A4, Baltimore, MD 21234. 
WPrinceton, N/J., resident Dallas 
Crow has been named publicity 
and marketing manager of Ecco 
Press and Antaeus magazine. 
WDaniel Farkas and Karyn D. 
Evans ’86, who didn’t know one 
another at Oberlin, became en- 
gaged Dec. 22, 1991. A low-tech 
electronic musician, Dan has 
been recording experimental 
music since 1987 at Roulette 
Intermedium and lower Man- 
hattan’s Experimental Inter- 
media Foundation. He has been 
performing two years at the 
Kitchen, the Knitting Factory, 
Experimental Media, and other 
music venues since 1990 and sell- 
ing pro-audio equipment at Stu- 
dio Consultants, [nc., since 1989 
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Dan and Karyn’s address: 44 
Butler Pl. #1K, Brooklyn, NY 
11238. WIn May Steven Garmon 
earned an M.D. degree from the 
Case Western Reserve U.’s Sch. 
of Medicine. He has begun a pe- 
diatric residency program at the 
U. Florida Health Sciences Cen- 
ter. Steven’s address: 451 Monu- 
ment Rd. #120, Jacksonville, FL 
32225. Phone: (904) 727-9558. 
VColorado Music Festival ad- 
ministrative and personnel man- 
ager Rachel Hazen says she has 
settled into a “delightful domes- 
tic rut” with her partner, Julie 
Parmenter. Rachel works with 
Michael Smith, former assistant 
to the dean of Oberlin’s conser- 
vatory, and is a member of the 
Denver Women’s Chorus. She 
is preparing her a cappella quar- 
tet, the Rhythm Method, which 
was named by Kate Ferrall, for 
the women’s music-festival cir- 
cuit. Rachel’s address: 816 
Mckinley Ave., Louisville, CO 
80027. Phone: (303)666-5870. 
WSeattle, Wash., resident Karen 
Patrice Mattox works for the 
marketing department of the 
Pike Place Market—a farmers’ 
market—and is developing an 
educational-outreach program 
about the market for local third- 
grade students. Karen also assists 
in teaching reevaluation and 
cocounseling classes and studies 
jazz dance.WIn April American 
U. gave Alison Pruitt’s play, The 
Miracle Guy, a full production. 


Alison is membership coordina- 
tor of the National Immigration 
Forum in Washington, D.C., 
and director of advertising and 
publicity for the Arlington Play- 
ers. Her address: 5044 S. 9th St., 
Arlington, VA 22204. Phone: 
(703) 931-7911. 


‘ 989 After teaching two 


years at Brooklyn Friends Sch. 
Tomas Anthony has moved to 
Costa Rica, near one of the 
world’s few protected tropical- 
cloud-forest preserves, where he 
teaches science and art at the 
Monteverde Friends Sch. W Seattle 
resident Louis Bajuk is enrolled 
in the atmospheric-sciences 
graduate program at U. Wash- 
ington. VW Margaret Bradford has 
moved from Virginia to Port- 
land, Oreg., where she is a nanny 
to two young girls and plays vio- 
lin with local groups. While in 
Virginia she worked two sum- 
mers for Hana Newcomb ’80 at 
the Potomac Vegetable Farm 
with Hiu Newcomb ’56 and 
James and Anna Newcomb Brad- 
ford, both ’84.WSusan Belcher and 
John Burns were married June 
16, 1990. Oberlinians among the 
guests were Liz Brevig, Susan 
Hart-Cavallo, Betsy Glenn, 
Thelonius Griffin 787, Tracy 
Swan ’88, and Uthman Cavallo 
90. Susan works in the Body 
Shop’s training department, and 
John is a computer-support 
trainer with Manpower ‘Tempo- 
rary Services. The couple lives 
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To plan and direct fund-raising programs for our 2,750-student institu 


tion, we seek an energetic, creative executive with proven success in 


institutional advancement, capital fund raising, or corporate sales/ 
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in Stanhope, N.J.WIn April 
Tracy Christman-K6nig moved to 
Switzerland, where she joined 
her husband, Rudy. Their ad- 
dress: Kapellstrasse 10, CH-8105 
Regensdorf, Switzerland. VW Candy 
Ellman is pursuing a master’s de- 
gree in music history, with an 
emphasis in feminist musicology, 
and oboe performance at U. 
Denver. She met a percussionist 
at the university to whom she is 
now engaged. Her address: 1250 
Valentia, Denver, CO 80220. 
Phone: (303) 393-9766. WIn Au- 
gust 1990 Sharon Fuller moved 
to Madison, Wisc., where she 
joined a new women’s co-op. She 
recently accepted a position as 
research analyst with the Wis- 
consin Reference Bureau. Her 
address: 20 N. Franklin St., 
Madison, WI 53703. Phone: 
(608) 264-6982. WSuna Gurol and 
Jim Jeffreys ’88 have become en- 
gaged but have not set a wed- 
ding date. Their address: 6512 
Phinney Ave. N. #4, Seattle, WA 
98103. Phone: (206) 622-8000. 
VAlison Hinderliter married Paul 
Caporina Nov. 23, 1991, at the 
Scottish Pub in Chicago, where 
they were serenaded by bag- 
pipes, says Alison. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Doug 
MacLehose; Carolyn Schult; 
Stanford Carpenter and Daisy 
Colchie, both ’90; and Karen 
Reitan ’91.WU. Pennsylvania 
Ph.D.-degree candidate in com- 
position Pierre Jalbert is one of 
three composers commissioned 
by the New York Youth Sym- 
phony for its ninth First Music 
series—a series of new works by 
young American composers. 
VHoping to eventually become 
an instructor, Claire Huang 
Kinsley trains with Wen-Do 
Women’s Self Defense in To- 
ronto, where she works at the 
Parkdale Community Informa- 
tion Center. Her address: c/o 
PCIC, 1303 Queen St. W., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
M6KI1L6.WIn January Steph 
Lovelady and Beth Allen ’88 held 
a commitment ceremony at their 
Washington, D.C. home. Ober- 
lintans who attended were Ann 
Kammerer; Mary McManus; Kris 


Raab; Kathy Duggan, Stephanie 
Foote, John Godfrey, and Jim 
Kingdon, all ’88; Lisa Beskin and 
Anne Martin, both 90; and Sara 
Lovelady 93. An announcement 
of the ceremony appeared in the 
March 8 issue of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer—the first time the pa- 
per published a same-sex com- 
mitment-ceremony announce- 
ment. Steph has been working 
since December as a grant writer 
for Project VOTE, and Beth is 
a research assistant at the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Higher Ed- 
ucation. VW When she isn’t work- 
ing at the San Francisco public- 
television station KQED, Danica 
Michels appears at local galleries 
and in stage shows as Princess 
Boudoir la Danique. She lives 
with Teddy Paris, whom she 
calls “a bon vivant.” WJohn 
McMahon lives in Austin, Tex., and 
works for ‘Thompson’s Painting 
and Drywall. He still enjoys 
“learning and, alas, laboring,” he 
says. WThis spring Margaret 
Minich earned a master’s degree 
in counseling psychology from 
Northwestern U. In July she and 
Carl Riehl 90 moved to New 
Haven, Conn., where Carl will 
study law and philosophy at Yale 
U.WThe Nation staff member 
and In These Times film critic Josh 
Neufeld and Sari Wilson ’90 have 
moved from their East Village 
apartment to ‘Taiwan, the first 
stop in their uncertain travel 
itinerary. WSeth Nowak is work- 
ing on an M.B.A. degree at U. 
Wisconsin. Address: 437 W. 
Johnson St., Madison, WI 53703. 
Phone: (608) 251-0156. WRob 
Oelhaf has completed his first year 
of medical school at Pennsylva- 
nia State U., Hershey. During 
the summer Rob is researching 
the molecular aspects of the birth 
defect hemochromatosis. His ad- 
dress: 13 Killarney, Hershey, PA 
17033. Phone: (717) 533-2492. 
VLis! Prater and Shawn Lee 
were married July 25, 1991, in 
an Ann Arbor civil service. They 
exchanged vows in a church ser- 
vice Dec. 22, 1991, at the Holy 
Trinity Episcopal church in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. Oberlinians 
at the wedding were Sarah 
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Appleby; Steve Burt; Gail Karet; 
Don Richardson; Brian Roth; and 
Laura Morrison and Bryan 
Wineberg, both ’92. Lisl and 
Shawn have adopted the last 
name Prater-Lee. ‘Their address: 
2249-7 Cram PI., Ann Arbor, MI 
48105. ¥ Janine Penfield and John 
Winters were married July 20, 
1991, in Oberlin’s Fairchild 
Chapel. Oberlinians among the 
guests were Jonathan Fox; David 
Lee; Tina Payne; Rachel Piven 
’88; and Pete Koschnick, a the- 
ater technician and technical co- 
ordinator in the Department of 
Theater and Dance. Janine is a 
medical student at Wright State 
U., and John is an executive with 
the department store Lazarus. 
Their address: 3709-K Village 
Dr., Franklin, OH 45005. 
WHaving recently received the 
full-tuition Elva Smith Scholar- 
ship, Heidi Rabinowitz will be- 
gin studies this fall in the U. 
Pittsburgh M.L.S.-degree pro- 
gram. Heidi plans to become a 
children’s librarian, and she is 
looking forward to “getting 


care for life. 
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credit instead of weird looks for 
quotng Winnie the Pooh and The 
Wizard of Oz,” she says. W Mitchell 
Rasor is pursuing a master’s de- 
gree in landscape architecture at 
the Harvard U. Graduate Sch. 
of Design. Last year his sculp- 
tures were exhibited in several 
shows, and this spring five of his 
works were in Indiana State U.’s 
exhibit about artists and maps. 
Visabel A. Robertson says she is 
very happy living and working 
in San Francisco. W During the 
spring Brown U. M.A.-degree 
candidates in teaching Beth 
Rubin and Stacey Rutledge were 
team teachers at Providence’s 
Central H.S.WSan Francisco 
resident Karina Skvirsky is pho- 
tographer for the American 
Heart Assoc.’s education and 
outreach programs. In October 
1991 she had an installation at 
the San Francisco Cultural Cen- 
ter. Karina has received a full 
fellowship to pursue an M.F.A. 
degree at Indiana U. WAfter 
completing her term as Shansi 
representative to India in 1991 


Deborah Smith traveled to 
Guangzhou, China, where she 
and Michael Little went on car 
chases and dim sum eating 
binges, she says. Deborah earned 
an M.A. degree in performance 
this spring from New York 
U.WSince December 1990 tenor 
Christoph Spath has been en- 
gaged at the Landestheater in 
Altenburg, Germany. Also in 
1990 he performed the role of 
Rinuccio in a television produc- 
tion of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. 
Last year he toured Spain as a 
soloist with the Bamberg Sym- 
phony and had guest contracts 
at the Bamberg E.T.A. Hoff- 
manntheatre and the Teatro 
Giuseppe Verdi in Trieste, Italy, 
where he portrayed Mozart in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Mozart and 
Salieri. Christoph lives in Berlin 
and says he has found the 
“woman of his life,” Susanne 
Katharina. WIn May 1991 Nick 
Street earned a master’s degree 
with honors in theological stud- 
ies from Emory U. Nick lives in 
Brooklyn and works for the 


OBERLIN’S RETURNING CLASS 


KENDAL AT OBERLIN 


Retired Oberlin alumni, faculty, and staff are going 
back to Oberlin to become part of a new continuing 
care retirement community. Kendal at Oberlin will offer 
independent living enhanced by the security of health 


Situated on a 92-acre site within walking distance of 
Tappan Square, Kendal at Oberlin residents will enjoy 
all the local cultural advantages—music, art, lectures, 
films—-with the convenience, security, and special 


Now under construction 


Barbara Thomas 


warmth of small town living that characterizes the city 
of Oberlin. Of course, the stimulating educational 


scholarly division of Paragon 
House Books. VW Professional 
musician Victoria Theodore 
earned an M.A. degree in music 
from Stanford U. in June 1991. 
She plays with the jazz band 
Time Will Tell, which performs 
standards in Bay-area restaurants 
and for weddings. Victoria also 
plays in the rap group Oaktown 
357, which is produced by and 
touring with the rap artist 
Hammer. WMary Vogl is work- 
ing on a Ph.D. degree in French 
and Francophone literatures at 
Indiana U. Her address: 306 
Evermann Apts., Bloomington, 
IN 47406. Phone: (812) 857- 
2594. WCity U. New York Ph.D.- 
degree candidate in composition 
Benedict Weisser is one of three 
composers commissioned by the 
New York Youth Symphony for 
its ninth First Music series—a 
series of new works by young 
American composers. 


1990 During academic year 
1990-91 organist Helen Cha taught 
choral music at the Hotchkiss 


facilities of Oberlin College will be available to Kendal 


residents. 


Oberlin’s Returning Class values Oberlin since it had 
a special significance for them when they were here 
and because Oberlin is still a special place to be. 

Kendal at Oberlin is now accepting applications for 
its 1993 opening. For further information contact: 


Kendal at Oberlin, P.O. Box 519, Dept. O, Oberlin, OH 44074 
(216) 775-0094 
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Sch. in Connecticut. She is pur- 
suing master’s degrees in organ 
performance and literature and 
choral conducting at the East- 
man Sch. of Music. The north- 
ern New Jersey chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists re- 
cently awarded her the $3500 
John R. Rodland Memorial 
Scholarship. Helen married 
Daniel Pyo july 27, 1991, in 
New York City. 
Steve Pachtel 
and Scott ’86 and 
Erika Nomura 
87 Clark sang 
during the wed- 
ding and Jennifer 
Bargen ’89 was 
maid of honor. Cha 
Dan is a surgical resident at U. 
Rochester’s Strong Hospital. 
Their address: 31B Clintwood 
Dr., Rochester, NY 14620.¥ An 
exhibit of Pittsburgh artist Daisy 
Colchie’s work was held in March 


at the Lascaux Gallery in Mt. 
Washington, Pa. ¥ Although the 
address printed in Mike Dashow’s 
class note in the winter 1992 is- 
sue of the OAM was the correct 
address for Jon Weingast, Mike 
doesn’t live there. His address: 
85 Western Dr., Novato, CA 
94947-2051. Phone: (415) 897- 
2804. E-mail: D1533@Apple 
Link.Apple.-COM. One must 
type Attn: Mike Dashow at the 
beginning of the message for it 
to reach him. WAfter working a 
year and a half at the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Rape Crisis Center, 
where she assisted the director, 
Elizabeth Gregg began M.S.W - 
degree studies at Smith Coll. in 
June. Her address: 938 Saigon 
Rade vickeane Ve 22102. 
V Princeton, N.J., resident Leslie 
Hempling is an intern in the 
McCarter Theatre’s outreach 
program. She teaches classes, dis- 
tributes programs to area schools, 
and prepares study guides for 


teachers and students. Leslie re- 
cently prepared study guides for 
Edward Albee’s new play and for 
Arthur Kopit’s Izdians.¥ Yale U. 
biophysics Ph.D.-degree candi- 
date Margaret Martin studies me- 
tabolism and metabolic diseases, 
such as juvenile diabetes, using 
in viro NMR. Her E-mail ad- 
dresses: MMARTIN@Biomed. 
Med.Yale.Edu or MMARTIN@ 
Yalemed.Bitnet. ¥ Cameron Shaw 
lives with his three cats in Port- 
land, Oreg., where he is enrolled 
in the Lewis and Clark Coll. 
M.A.-degree program in teach- 
ing. Cameron expects to gradu- 
ate in summer 1993 and to 
teach elementary school in the 
Portland area. 


E 99 l In December Cur- 


tis Inst. of Music student Daniel 
Foster played viola in the Fri- 
day Morning Music Club 
Orchestra’s performance at the 
Kennedy Center Terrace The- 


ater. Washington Post music 
critic Mark Carrington wrote 
in the paper’s Dec. 12 review 
that Daniel and the violinist 
brought passion, tonal beauty, 
and an “ability to relate their 
lines in magical dialogue” to 
the performance. Daniel also 
performed in the Musicians 
from Marlboro concert held in 
March at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York 
City. VA selection of Michael 
Fraser’s translations of Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s early poems— 
“Un Reposo Claro: A Selection of 
Translations from Garcia Lor- 
ca’s Libro de Poemas”—was pub- 
lished in the fall 1991 issue of 
The Wittenberg Review. ¥ Eric 
Mader has been accepted into 
the U. Massachusetts Ph.D.- 
degree program in sociology, 
in which he plans to enroll in 
the fall. Eric’s address: P/O; 
Box 2124, Edgartown, MA 
Uzoe 7 


LETTERS 


(continued from page 5) 

pect the Oberlin magazine to be more en- 
gaged with intellectual ideas and social is- 
sues, I find more stimulating and timely 
arucles in the Pennsylvania Gazette. Whereas 
I would expect Wisconsin to emphasize 
sports coverage, | find much more detailed 
sports coverage of Oberlin. 

The OAM seems to focus attention al- 
most exclusively on campus issues and per- 
sonalities with very little attention to 
broader accomplishments of its alumni in 
the world. A recent issue of Swarthmore’s 
magazine focused on the many conserva- 
tion biologists that have come from 
Swarthmore. Oberlin has produced a dis- 
proportionate number of neuroscientists, 
and each of the speakers at the recent dedi- 
cation of the Sperry Building has done in- 
teresting and important scientific research 
that should be of interest to all of us. In 
the class notes of the spring 1992 issue 
many vocalists reported performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York City 
Opera, and in Europe, but I can recall no 
recent articles on successful classical-music 
performers from Oberlin. What are the ex- 
penences and accomplishment of Oberlin 
Peace Corps volunteers viewed 20-25 years 


later- Oberlin produces'a large number of 


sigmihcant economusts and political scientists 


whi are playing major roles. Many others 
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have made major contributions to the social 
welfare of their communities. Yet unless one 
reads the class notes carefully, one would be 
unaware of these people. 

The Oberlin Alumni Magazine could also 
be a much more stimulating magazine by 
increasing coverage of the content of talks 
on campus, not just the personalities of those 
who speak; by running detailed profiles of 
the accomplishments of those chosen for 
honorary degrees; and by including stimu- 
lating reports on the aesthetic, intellectual, 
and social accomplishments of its graduates. 
Something is very wrong when I take more 
pleasure in reading the Pennsylvania Gazette 
and On Wisconsin than I do in reading the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

CHARLES T. SNOWDON ’63 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Missing Issue of 
the Alumni Magazine 


v 


The Oberlin College Archives has a nearly 
complete set of back issues of the Oberlin 


Alumni Magazine. It is, however, missing the 


March 1930 issue, volume XXVI, number 

6. A donation of that issue would be greatly 
appreciated. 

ROLAND BAUMANN 

Archivist, Oberlin College 


Prefer Stick-Free Labels 


v 


I can’t understand why certain magazines, 
like yours, use address labels that are not 
stick free. The label on the spring 1992 Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine spoiled the beautiful 
picture, taken by Rick Sherlock, of the 
cherry-tree blooms outside the Conserva- 
tory of Music. When I removed the label, 
the cover was completely ruined. Is it that 
stick-free labels are more expensive? 
WILLIAM DUNCAN ALLEN ’28 
Richmond, California 


Please put labels on the back cover, or use 
the kind that peels off without tearing the 
paper. Your beautiful photo covers are like 
a visit to the campus, and I always enjoy 
them. Sometimes I use one to make a 
cover for a small book or pamphlet. 
MARIE DECOU ’38 
Oakland, California 


! wish we could use stick-free labels on the 
OAM Unfortunately, not only would pro- 
ducing such labels cost twice as much (about 
$600 compared to about $300 for each issue 
of the magazine), but our printers do not—at 
least yet—have the technology to affix the new- 
glue labels to the magazine. A bright word 
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about the labels we now use: the adhesive, our 
printer assures me, is biodegradable, and he 
thinks the stick-free-label glue is not. 

We did experiment with putting the labels 
on the back of the magazine about five years 
ago. That arrangement did not cost extra. 
However, the post office apparently couldn’t 
find the labels as easily, and the number of 
undeliverable magazines returned to us (at 
35 cents a copy) skyrocketed. 

So much for that good idea. Here may be a 
better one: Readers who highly value an un- 
marred cover could pay $6 a year to have 
their magazines mailed (to addresses within 
the United States) first class in an envelope. 
Just let us know.—Ed. 


Oberlin Amid the Cacti 


v 


If memory serves me, the westward migration 
of the name Oberlin began with a humble 
churchman in Europe, then progressed to Ohio 
and landed someplace in Kansas. I’m reminded 
of my alma mater by a street sign in my home- 
town of Columbus. But imagine my surprise 
ona recent trip to the desert north of Scottsdale, 
Arizona, where | saw the road sign Oberlin Way. 
DAVID R. LAMBERT ’75 

Madison, Wisconsin 


First Three Black Men to 
Earn College Degrees 


v 


A Chronicle of Higher Education story in De- 
cember 1991 noted that while Oberlin Col- 
lege was the first higher-education institution 
in the United States to admit blacks as a 
matter of policy, three other institutions 
awarded the first three degrees earned by 
black men: Middlebury College the first to 
Alexander Lucius Twilight in 1823, Amherst 
College the second to Edward Jones in 1826, 


and Bowdoin College the third to John 
Brown Russwurm two weeks later. 

It sounds as if those three colleges gave 
degrees to black men but somehow did not 
enroll them. Were they honorary degrees? 

ROBERT CALVERT ’47 
Garrett Park, Maryland 


The degrees were earned, and Oberlin College 
Archives records agree with the Chronicle’s 
claim. Oberlin engaged less in tokenism than 
did other schools, says archivist Roland 
Baumann, and was the first school to publi- 
cize its admission of blacks as a matter of policy. 
Additionally, says Baumann, Oberlin admit- 
ted many more blacks between 1835 and 1900 
than did any other institution of higher edu- 
cation in the North.—Ed. 


OED Nods to Oberlin 


v 


I recently received electronic mail from a 
correspondent in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
who was very thorough in checking out 
this Oberlin I was writing from. He sug- 
gested that I look up the word alumna in 
the Oxford English Dictionary. 

I did, and would like to pass on the tip. 
You will discover that Oberlin’s forward- 
thinking egalitarian policies (long may they 
prosper!) have had their effect even on the 
English language. 

RHYS PRICE JONES 
Associate Professor of Computer Science 
Oberlin College 


Editor’s note: For readers without handy 
access to the 1989 edition of the OED, 
here is the pertinent part: of the 
dictionary’s entry under alumna: 
A female graduate or former student of a school, 
college, or university. Chiefly U.S. 1882 M. 
Harland Eve’s Daughters 177 The Alumnae and 


Alumni of Oberlin. 


Bongiorno Scholarship Plea 


v 


Woodrow A. Jones ’92 was the first recipient 
in 1991 (and again in 1992) of the Andrew and 
Laurine Bongiorno Scholarship, which was es- 
tablished by the Class of 1951. Mr. Jones gradu- 
ated this past May with an English major. He 
is interested in pursuing a career in law. 

By the end of 1991, $63,598.96 had been 
donated or pledged by 265 people and orga- 
nizations to the Andrew and Laurine 
Bongiorno Scholarship. We want to keep 
this scholarship alive. All the money goes to 
a worthy student who meets the criteria of 
need and excellence. You can still honor Pro- 
fessor Bongiorno and the memory of his wife 
(they were happily married almost 55 years) 
by your contribution. Our goal is $250,000. 

A word about Andrew. Professor Bong- 
iorno, who is still intellectually alert and ac- 
tive, was 92 years young on August 5. He is 
studying the first millennium (in Latin of 
course). On occasional Saturday afternoons, 
he reads Dante with a small group of friends 
and former students. He finds it more diffi- 
cult getting to Mudd Library, but every once 
in a while he does get there and then makes 
his way to the Oberlin College Inn for an 
occasional dinner with friends. He cannot 
drive anymore after surviving an auto acci- 
dent last year. He tries to stay busy, but he 
fatigues more easily now. 

If you wish to contribute to the An- 
drew and Laurine Bongiorno Scholarship, 
please send the check now for any amount 
payable to Oberlin College and designated 
for the Andrew and Laurine Bongiorno 
Scholarship. If you cannot contribute now, 
at least send him note to his home: 19 
North Park Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Hearing from you would be the tonic he 
needs to keep going. 

Warm thanks to all of you. 

AL GARB ’SI 
New York, New York 


ON THE CAMPUS 


(continued from page 11) 

former Oberlin professor of English, has 
been appointed to a three-year term as 
Harvard University’s dean for undergradu- 
ate education in the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. He is professor of English and 
American literature at the school. ¥ Associate 
Professor of Spanish Ana Cara organized 
and participated in “Forerunners and Mav- 
ericks,” a panel at the American Folklore 
Society and Folklore Studies Association of 
Canada’s October meeting in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The panel explored the work 
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of folklorists Lafcadio Hearn, Zora Neale 
Hurston, Lydia Cabrera, and Melville 
Herskovits. VW The National Science Founda- 
tion has given Professor of Chemistry 


Norman Craig $50,900, to be paid over 


three years, for his project “Structures of 
Non-Polar Molecules by High Resolution 
FT-IR Spectroscopy.” Craig and student co- 
workers are determining accurate structures 
of several molecules that have exceptional 
energy relationships with their isomers (mol- 


ecules with the same number of atoms of 


the same elements but with different struc- 
tural arrangements). This summer Baonian 


Hu 793 and Qing-Tian Shang ’95—both 
from Shanghai—will work with him. Craig’s 
Entropy Analysis: An Introduction to Chemical 
Thermodynamics was published recently by 
VCH Publishers. Craig used the notes he 
developed for teaching thermodynamics to 
Oberlin students to write the book, which 
emphasizes using the entropy function to 
understand and predict chemical change. 
V The Oberlin Baroque Ensemble—Profes- 
sor of Harpsichord Lisa Crawford, Assis- 
tant Professor of Recorder and Baroque Flute 
Michael Lynn, ‘Veacher of Viola da Gamba 
and Baroque Cello Catharina Meints, and 
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Professor of Violin and Teacher of Baroque 
Violin Marilyn McDonald—performed to 
a sold-out crowd at the Kennedy Center’s 
Terrace Theater February 15 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The concert was recorded for 
broadcast over Nationa! Public Radio’s “Per- 
formance Today” program.WThe National 
Science Foundation has given the College 
$37,150 to buy six computer work stations, 
a color printer, and related software for a 
scientific-visualization laboratory to be di- 
rected by Associate Professor of Computer 
Science Robert Geitz. The system, Geitz 
says, takes scientific data with several vari- 
ables and makes a graphic image that shows 
all the variables at one time. The work sta- 
tions will be located in several science de- 
partments, and al] science students and 
faculty will have access to them. W/nsurrections 
] for clarinet and two-channel tape and Ut- 
terance for two-channel tape, both by Eliza- 
beth Hinkle-Turner, visiting assistant 
professor of composition and music theory, 
were broadcast in January on CIUT-FM ra- 
dio in Toronto, Canada. The works aired 
on the station’s “Classical Women” program. 
VWendell Logan, professor of Afro-Ameri- 
can music, was one of four composers se- 
lected to participate in the 1992 Unisys 
African-American Composers Forum and 
Symposium held in February at Detroit's 
Orchestra Hall. WThe Vancouver chapter of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing sponsored a three-day singing work- 
shop in March that featured master classes 
and lectures by Professor of Singing Rich- 
ard Miller. V Associate Professor of Religion 
James Morris gave a lecture, “Recognizing 
Theophany: The ‘Face of God’ and the 
“Transformation through the Forms,” this 
spring at an international symposium held 
at Oxford University’s Wadham Coliege. 
WProfessor of Electronic and Computer 
Music Gary Nelson’s piece Fractai Moun- 
tains has been included in the 10th volume 
of Computer Music Currents, a compact-disc 
anthology of music composed and performed 
with electronic instruments and computers. 
The piece will be discussed in forthcoming 
books on 20th-century music by Elbott 
Schwartz of Bowdoin Coliege, Robert Rowe 
of New York University and Jeftrey Hass 
of Indiana University WJames Powell 
former geology professor provost, and act- 
ing president of Oberlin College, joined 
Robert S. Danforth Professor of Biology 
David Benzing in Philadelphia this April to 
speak with prospective Oberlin students in 
the area. Powell is president and chief ex. 
ecutive officer of the Franklin Institute, a 
private nonprofit institute for science and 
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education, in Philadelphia. VW Raymond 
Premru, professor of trombone, recently 
completed Concerto for Tuba and Orches- 
tra, commissioned by the Tubist Universal 
Brotherhood Association (TUBA) in 
memory of English tubist John Fletcher. 
Premru conducted the Lexington Philhar- 
monic and soloist James Gourlay in the pre- 
miere of the concerto May 12 during a 
TUBA conference at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Premru played concerts with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in April and May. He 
recently completed his Symphony for Brass 
and Percussion, which was recorded in Feb- 
ruary in Manchester, England, by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company (BBC) and 
broadcast on BBC in May.WFor the best 
article appearing in the Journal of Military 
History the Society for Military History has 
awarded Assistant Professor of History 
Leonard Smith a 1992 Moncado award His 
article, “The Disciplinary Dilemma of 
French Military Justice, September 1914- 
April 1917: The Case of the 5© Division 
D'Infanterie,” appeared in the January 1991 
issue. WRobert Spano ’84, assistant professor 
of conducting, substituted as conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony in March. W The National 
Humanities Center has awarded Richard 
Spear, Mildred C. Jay Professor of Art, a fel- 
lowship for 1992-93. Spear will spend the year 
at the center in Research Triangle Park, North 
Carolina, writing a book on the Bolognese 
painter Guido Reni (1575-1642). A Caravaggio 
specialist, Spear met with conservators and other 
specialists in Florence, Italy, in January at an 
exhibition exploring Caravaggio’s painting 
technique. WAs a part of the conference “From 
One World to the Other: Jewish Women in 
the 19th ane 20th Century,” Professor of Ger- 
man Heidi Thomann Tewarson presented a 
paper ttled “Being a Jewish Woman around 
1800 Questions of Identity among the First 
Generation of Emancipated Berlin Jewish 
Women ” The conference, held in February in 
Berlin. was associated with a major exhibit on 


Jewish cultures from antiquity to the present at 


the Martn-Gropius Museum. W Associate Pro- 
fessor of History Steven Volk presented a pa- 
per, “Towards a Reartculation of Power in 
Chile State Elites and Mining 1830-1870,” at 
the second International Conference on the 
History of Mining in Latin America, held in 
Santiago, Chile, in March. W Professor of Phys- 
ics Robert Warner has received a three-year 
grant of about $114,000 from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation for his project “Nuclear Re- 
action Studies at Low and Intermediate 
Energies.” The last year of the grant will be 
Warner's 31st “at the public trough,” he says, 
“29 of them at Oberlin.” The total support his 


projects have received in that time is about 
$560,000. During the last five years 11 Oberlin 
students have worked with Warner. Eight of 
them are now enrolled in Ph.D. programs, one 
has taken a year off before beginning graduate 
school, and two are stil! at Oberlin. Ten stu- 
dents were coauthors of papers published in 
refereed journals, Warner says. W Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics Jeffrey Witmer was 
elected last summer to a three-year term on 
the executive committee of the statistics educa- 
tion section of the American Statistica! 
Association. WIn February Danforth Professor 
of Religion Grover Zinn lectured in the Neth- 
erlands at the University of Amsterdam and 
the University of Groningen on the nature of 
love and loving in the writings of Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor. In Amsterdam he par- 
ticipated in the public examination of a Ph.D. 
candidate. In Groningen, visiting a rare-book 
and manuscript collection, he was allowed to 
handie a copy of Erasmus’s critical edition of 
the New Testament that had been owned and 
annotated by Martin Luther. WTwo members 
of the conservatory faculty have retired: Rob- 
ert Fries, professor of French horn, and Daniel 
Moe, professor of choral conducting. 


The Students The $1000 first-prize win- 
ner in the viola division of the American String 
Teachers Association National Solo Competi- 
tion, held in Apri! in New Orleans, is Kirsten 
Docter ’92. She recently played three weeks of 
concerts in the Minnesota Orchestra under the 
direction of Edo de Waart WOberlin’s team 
placed 10th in the 199}-92 William Lowell 
Putnam Mathematical Competition. winning 
Oberlin an honorable mention. Team mem- 
bers Gary Felder ’92, Susan Patterson ’93, 
and Ian Robertson ’92 competed with mem- 
bers of teams from 290 other insttutions As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics Ming-Sun Li 
coached the Coliege team, which shared the 
honorable-mention category with the universi- 
ties of Bntish Columbia and Toronto. Princeton 
University, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology WErin Nakamoto ’9} was one 
of five viola finalists chosen from state and 
regienal Competitions to compete as a na- 
tonal finalist in the viola division of this 
year’s American String Teachers Association 
National Solo Competition V Christopher 
Elmendorf, a first-semester junior last se- 
mester, and Benjamin Sachs °93 have won 
Harry S Truman scholarships for their se- 
nior years and for graduate study. They are 
the 12th and 13th Oberlin students to win 
the award, setting a record Oberlin students 
have won more Truman scholarships than 
have students from any other four-year in- 
dependent liberal arts college. 
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Alaska Dragon 
By BENJAMIN A. SHAINE ’69 
Fireweed Press 
The Alaskan wilderness, its majestic terrain 
and lavish wildlife symbolized as a dragon, 
is the central character of Alaska Dragon. 
Attracting those who resemble it—people of 
grand passions and idiosyncratic ideas—the 
dragon tests those who answer its call, and 
they either grow or die from its challenges. 

The novel is set in an exhausted copper 
mine’s ghost town. Most of the town’s in- 
habitants are seeking something: a Catholic 
priest seeks spiritual transformation, a Ber- 
keley professor seeks to save the land from 
the miners, the miners seek to convert the 
land into money. And then there is the psy- 
chotic with a murderous scheme to save 
Alaska at the cost of the townsfolk. 

“Benjamin Shaine orchestrates this grand 
story with grace, wit, and craftsmanship,” 
says Joseph W. Meeker. “Alaska Dragon is at 
once a philosophical novel, a tale of adven- 
ture, and a subtle mystery.” 

Benjamin Shaine lives near a small settle- 
ment in Alaska’s Wrangell Mountains. He 
is cofounder and director of Alaska Programs 
Wildlands Research, an environmental re- 
search and education center. 


Jared Fox’s Memmorandom 
EpIreD BY STEPHEN CALVERT 62 
Cottonwood Hill Publishing Company 
On the day after his 25th wedding anniver- 
sary in 1852, after having established a home, 
raised a family, and built a succesful busi- 
ness in Wisconsin, Jared Fox left it all be- 
hind and set off alone for California. But, 
unable to find work there, he returned to 
Wisconsin by steamboat from San Fran- 
cisco via Nicaragua, the Caribbean, and 

New York City. 

Fox, Stephen Calvert’s great-great-grand- 
father, was one of the 19th-century Ameri- 
can pioneers whose travels westward were 
prompted by “the quest for better land, more 
money, relief from the intrusions of civiliza- 
tion, or scores of other, more personal dis- 
satisfactions,” writes Calvert in the diary. 

The memmorandom (Calvert has re- 
tained his ancestor’s eccentric spelling) is 
Fox’s account of his 28-month journey. De- 
spite long days of arduous travel, illness, and 
fear of attack by Native Americans, Fox 
added to his diary daily, writing on scraps of 
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paper. He later transcribed his entries into 
several notebooks. The editor’s notes and 
appendixes illuminate and expand upon Fox’s 
more cryptic entries. 

“The Fox diary is one of the more thor- 


ough records of the 1852 migration, with 
grim kaleidoscope detail,” writes Merrill 
Mattes in Platte River Road Narratives, his 
bibliography of accounts of life on the Or- 
egon Trail. 

Stephen Calvert is president of Cotton- 
wood Hill Publishing Company. 


Transformations: 
A History of 
Boston University 
By KATHLEEN KILGORE ’68 
Boston University 
Transformations is the first full-length his- 
tory of 153-year-old Boston University. Us- 
ing oral history and written records, Kilgore 
traces the university’s development from a 
brick schoolhouse in Vermont to a modern 
campus with branches in Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

The author traces the life of the univer- 
sity through times of political crisis, war, 
prosperity, and depression. She writes of fa- 
mous and infamous alumni and faculty—such 
as philosophy professor Borden Parker 
Browne, who founded the personalist school 
and was tried for heresy—as well as the thou- 
sands of not-so-famous men and women who 
came to study or teach at the university. 


Some aspects of the university’s history 
are lighthearted, and the author describes 
these, too. She describes what occurred dur- 
ing what students of the 1930s called de- 
pression dates, discusses the subtleties of the 
girls’ dress code in the 1950s, and tells how 
the Boston terrier beat out the bull moose as 
school mascot. 

Boston University’s founders hoped to 
bring education to the broadest possible 
range of students, first in Boston, and then 
around the world. Transformations shows how 
their dream has taken shape during its first 
150 years. 

Kathleen Kilgore is a writer and Boston 
University archivist. A former contributing 
editor of Boston Magazine, her work has ap- 
peared in several newspapers and magazines. 
Transformations is her fourth book. 


The Truth about College: 
How to Survive and Succeed as a 
Student in the Nineties 
By Scott EDELSTEIN ’78 
Carol Publishing Group 
As a veteran creative-writing professor and 
recent doctoral student, the author knows 
the problems students face. In The Truth 
about College he offers solutions to prob- 
lems that most teachers, administrators, 

and advisors rarely mention. 

Edelstein gives step-by-step strategies 
for solving or coping with hundreds of situ- 
ations, including less-than-adequate finan- 
cial-aid packages, overly expensive 
on-campus housing and dining, and un- 
knowledgeable advisors. More importantly, 
he also gives advice about how to avoid 
many potential problems. 

Scott Edelstein, a former magazine and 
newspaper editor, is the author of nine 
books, including College: A User’s Manual 
and How to Survive Freshman Composition. 
He has taught creative writing for 10 years 
at Oberlin and other colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Rainbow Remnants in 
Rock Bottom Ghetto Sky 
By THy iss BrasteR Moss ’81 
Persea Books 

Thylias Moss defies conventional wisdom and 
in her poetry confronts white, patriarchal 
society. Of the Statue of Liberty, our society’s 
quintessential symbol, Moss writes in “Green 
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Lights and Gamma Ways”: 
She is a minority too. 
Color of a ridiculous Martian fable. And 
not a man. 
Handicapped, disabled. Green Moslem 
veil. 

But the racism and sexism that have in- 
fluenced Moss’s vision are tempered by her 
sensual feminism. Joy and hope—constant 
themes in her work—survive death and de- 
cay. In “The Rapture of Dry Ice Burning 
Off Skin as the Moment of the Soul’s Apo- 
theosis” she writes, 

Joy 
is at our tongue tips: let the great thirsts 
and hungers of the world be the 
marvelous thirsts, glorious hungers. 
Let heartbreak be alternative to coffee 
break, five 
midmorning minutes devoted to emotion. 

“Moss is a visionary storyteller, a politi- 
cal and religious poet,” says Pulitzer Prize 
winner Charles Simic, who selected this col- 
lection as a winner of the 1990 National 
Poetry Series competition. 

Thylias Moss teaches English at Phillips 
Andover Academy and is a visiting professor 
of English at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Her work has been published in a num- 
ber of journals, including Epoch, Callaloo, 
Ploughshares, and The lowa Review. Rainbow 
Remnants in Rock Bottom Ghetto Sky is her 
fourth volume of poetry. 


Cage of Wild Cries 
By CLaupIA MENZA ’69 
Riverrun Press 
“Why the cage, and the cries?” asks Claudia 
Menza at the beginning of this volume of 
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her poetry. Because, she answers, it is a meta- 
phor for “... you, and me, rattling the bones 
of our cages, trying desperately to speak what 
sometimes cannot be spoken.” 

Menza writes that she is interested in “the 
B side of the record, the flip side that is not 
and was never meant to be the hit.” The 
poems in the first of the book’s five sections, 
written during the final year of Franco’s reign 


in Spain, seethe with the passion, and some- 
times violence, of people living under dicta- 
torship. The other sections are devoted to 
poems about New York City, Menza’s “na- 
tive country”; love poems; poems about ani- 
mals, especially dogs; and poems exploring 
life’s ironies. 

“Claudia Menza is a powerful poet whose 
poems present us with poignant and insight- 
ful cameos of life,” says The Village Voice 
writer Playthell Benjamin. “She is a shrewd 
observer of human virtues and follies.” 

Claudia Menza’s work has been published 
in Confrontation, Ploughshares, Dasein, and 
other literary magazines, as well as in The 
Dream Book: An Anthology of Writing by Ital- 
ian American Women, which won a National 
Book Award. The former assistant editor of 
Evergreen Review and general editor of Grove 
Press, she runs her own literary agency in 


New York City. 


Other Recent Titles 


These Are My Shoes by Peter Money 
°86. Boz Publishing. 


Home Before Light by Cheri Fein ’72. 
Ridgeway Press. 


Unified Equilibrium Calculations by 
William B. Guenther ’48. John Wiley & Sons. 


The Leadership Way: Management 
for the Nineties by John Peyton ’63. 
Davidson Manors, Inc. 


The Academic Job-Search Hand- 
book by Mary Morris Heiberger 68. Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Press. 


FROM DOMINATION TO DESIGN 


(continued from page 19) 

represents a significant educational oppor- 
tunity. From a student’s perspective, global 
problems appear abstract, remote, and mostly 
unsolvable. They invite apathy or, worse, 
posturing and hypocrisy. In contrast, cam- 
pus resource flows are visible, immediate, 
and at the right scale to be acted upon. Par- 
ticipation in projects that aim to improve 
the fit between the campus and the environ- 
ment by increasing energy efficiency, clos- 
ing waste loops, using recycled materials, 
supporting local economies, and designing 
low-impact buildings provide students with 
opportunities to learn the analytic and prac- 
tical skills of ecological design. They are also 
opportunities to learn the realities of how insti- 
tutions work and how, sometimes, they fail. 


Emphasis on ecological design requires 
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an institutionwide commitment to environ- 
mental literacy that crosses discipline bound- 
aries. Tufts University, for example, has 
established an Ecological Literacy Institute, a 
summer program that attracts faculty from all 
departments. The institute offers instruction and 
information about environmental issues and 
enables faculty to revise existing courses and to 
develop new ones with explicit environmental 
content. There is good reason as well to extend 
the goal of environmental literacy to include 
administrative officials, staff, and trustees. 
Competence in the ecological-design arts 
requires extending the curriculum to include 
new fields of knowledge such as restoration ecol- 
ogy, ecological engineering, environmental eth- 
ics, solar design, landscape architecture, 
sustainable agriculture, sustainable forestry, 
energetics, industrial ecology, ecological eco- 
nomics, and least-cost, end-use analysis. A 


program in ecological design would weave 
these and similar elements together with the 
goal of making students smarter about sys- 
tems and how specific things and processes 
fit in their ecological context. 

Instruction in the ecological-design arts aims 
to develop the habits of mind, analytical skills, 
and practical competence necessary to solve 
problems that are insuperable within the con- 
text that caused them. Their inclusion as an 
integral part of education at all levels is a rec- 
ognition that, on nature’s terms, the crisis of 
the environment is solvable. O] 
Davipv W. ORR és professor of environ- 
mental studies and chair of the Environmental 
Studies Program at Oberlin College. For the 
past two years the students in his course “Ober- 
lin and the Biosphere” have conducted environ- 
mental audits of the Oberlin campus. 
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Whatever Happened to. . . 
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\ Vat happened to the old Oberlin Col- 
lege custom of entertaining friends at afternoon tea? We received invitations 
for a certain hour and set forth in our best, with gloves, hats, and 


calling cards, going from 

one boarding house to an- ss re 
other. A receiving line of ; 
house officers and the ma- 
tron met us at the door. 
There were flowers and 
refreshments.—Adele 
Livingston Jones °26, St. 
Johns, Michigan. 

Like Adele Jones, Dorothy 
Smith ’29 remembers the cus- 
tom of young women in dor- 
mitories inviting other young 
women for tea, and she re- 
members that more than one 
dormitory held tea on the 
same day, each residence 
holding tea only once a year. 
Harriet Johnson Mosher ’27 
remembers that faculty were 
invited, and that it was the privilege of seniors to pour. A newspaper 
article about Dascomb Cottage’s Tulip Tea of April 23, 1929, preserved 
in a scrapbook in the Oberlin College Archives (see photo), recalls the 
atmosphere of the event and the times. 

The Dascomb Tulip Tea, last Saturday afternoon, was a most spring-like 
affair in spite of the depressing weather out-of-doors. Tulips of orchid and 
rose interspersed with rosebuds and hyacinths offered the proper setting for 
the flower-like gowns of chiffon and georgette. A pleasing substitute for 
truant sunshine was found in tulip-shaded lights and pale, slim candles. 
This same keynote was carried out in the refreshments, which were served 
in tulip cups of shades varying from rose to shell pink and orchid. Music 
was furnished by Betsy Fretz’s trio. In the receiving line were Mrs. Laura 
M. Pelton and the house officers: Mildred Sibley, ’29; Mildred Drake, *30; 
Ruth Williams, ’29; Melrose Robinson, ’31; and the social chairman, Mary 
Margaret Rhodes, *30. 

When Lucy Irwin Hayward and Pauline “Polly” Hawke Warch, 
both Class of 1935, were students, the teas drew about equal num- 
bers of women and men students, and faculty—student interaction 
may have had more emphasis. Warch remembers that each 
dormitory’s tea followed its own traditional theme. The theme of 
Talcott, where Warch was a four-year resident, was Irish and tradi- 
tionally held on St. Patrick’s day. As the accompanist for soprano 
(Catherine Van Buren 35, Warch attended many teas for which 
Van Buren was asked to sing. Even the music kept to the tea’s 
theme, she recalls. 

Polly Warch returned to Oberlin in 1946 when her husband, 
Willard Warch 3 1, now emeritus professor of music theory, came 
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mementos of teas and other social events of bygone times. 
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back to teach. “There were 
a few [dormitory] teas 
then,” she says, “but they 
quickly died out.” 

Nearly all the Oberlin 
women who recently re- 
called the teas for this ar- 
ticle mentioned them as 
special occasions that called 
for dressing up, and when 
asked if anything replaced 
the teas, most searched 
their memories for other 
occasions calling for dress 
clothes. Over the years all 
such occasions have dwin- 
dled. Anita Reichard came 
to Oberlin in 1938 with her 
husband, now-emeritus 
Professor of German Jo- 
seph Reichard, and still lives near campus. She says President Starr’s 
December dances—with their Viennese waltzes—are currently 
the most formal large event. The invitations usually say, “Black 
tie optional.” 

In recalling—or not recalling—the teas, many remember other 
traditional social events of bygone years. Margaret Papworth °47 
recalls humorous shows on Thanksgiving eve in the old Warner 
Concert Hall, and she and others remember when the Artists’ Re- 
citals— still held— required attendees to dress in formal attire. Others 
remember the Maypole Dance at Baldwin Cottage and dormitory- 
sponsored formal dances. 

“Faculty wives also had teas,” says Alice Crafts Shaver °36, wife of 
the late Chester Shaver, professor of art. “They did it by depart- 
ment.” Shaver remembers what may have been a signal of changing 
times that occurred when she telephoned the wives of other faculty 
members to ask them to make and bring cookies for an Art Depart- 
ment tea in the 1940s or 1950s. “One faculty wife said, ‘I don’t 
make cookies.” Shaver remembers being shocked at the response. 

With the Second World War, reasons Shaver, “people just didn’t 
have time for that frippery. The war put the kibosh on so many of 
these gentle ways.” And indeed Leslie Farquhar ’50, Mary “Polly” 
Cooper Evans °52, and Margaret Sahs Erikson ’61 don’t remember 
Oberlin’s teas at all. Evans remembers the midday meal on Sundays 
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as a special occasion for which dressing up was required and after 
which demitasse coffee was served—another custom, like the teas, 
that has simply faded away, leaving fond memories for some and 
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quaint stories for others. 
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